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From the Harcourt, Brace Spring List 


HARBRACE COLLEGE READER 


MARK SCHORER, University of California, Berkeley 
PHILIP DURHAM, University of California, Los Angeles 
EVERETT L. JONES, University of California, Los Angeles 


An important new text for freshman English, the Harbrace College Reader 
presents materials that are aimed at the teaching of careful, critical reading and 
straightforward, effective writing. The editors offer a wide range of sae gs, 
all chosen for their intrinsic interest, their literary merit, or their value as 
illustrations of a particular style, approach, or technique. 

The selections, 56 in number, are grouped according to Readings for Analysis, 
Readings for Discussion, and Gendiees for Evaluation. This arrangement is not 
inflexible; because the essays are completely independent of one another, the 
book can be adapted with ease to accommodate special interests and ap- 
proaches of many different instructors. 


Following each selection in Parts I and II are exercises on words (meaning, 
level of usage, connotation); sentences (style, variety, rhetorical devices, co- 
herence); paragraphs (methods of development); content and organization 
(central ideas, assumptions, implications); suggestions for di ion. These 
exercises are so organized that the instructor may select only those that are 
immediately relevant to what the class is studying. 


Publication: April, 1959 


CONTRASTS: IDEA AND TECHNIQUE. Second Edition 
ROBERT KNOLL, University of Nebraska 


The new Contrasts follows the same principle of organization that so distin- 
guished the first edition: the juxtaposition of literary pieces that take different 
points of view about a topic or solve an artistic problem in different ways. An 
anthology for students of writing, Contrasts considers three genres—essays, 
poetry, and short stories. 

Forty-five essays, paired to present strongly ing views on important issues, 
comprise the first part of the book. Here elie Knoll has included two com- 
pletely new sections: “Makers and Shapers” and “Values Americans Live By.” 
The former considers the influence of three an ged Be discusses 
relationship between a man’s private personality his public figure, and 
opens up the problem of the truth of history. In the second new section the 
student is asked to examine contemporary values in major areas of our society. 


The last two parts are devoted to poems, contrasted according to poetic method 
as well as subject, and stories, arranged according to the various elements of 
fiction. As in the first edition, there are section introductions, questions for 
analysis, and brief biographies of the authors. 


Publication: April, 1959 


Examination copies on request 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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film on Speech 


5. Revise and rewrite. 

Revise and rewrite. Revising is part of writing. Few writers are 

so expert that they can produce what they are after on the first 

try. Quite often the writer will discover, on examining the 
completed work, that there are serious flaws in the arrangement 

of the material, calling for transpositions. When this is the case, 
he can save himself much labor and time by using scissors on his 
manuscript, cutting it to pieces and fitting the pieces together in a 
better order. If the work merely needs shortening, a pencil is the 
most useful tool; but if it needs rearranging, or stirring up, scissors 
should be brought into play. Do not be afraid to seize whatever you 
have written and cut it to ribbons; it can always be restored to its 
original condition in the morning, if that course seems best. 
Remember, it is no sign of weakness or defeat that your manuscript 
ends up in need of major surgery. This is a common occurrence 

in all writing, and among the best writers. 


6. Do not overwrite. 


Rich, ornate prose is hard to digest, generally unwholesome, and 
sometimes nauseating. If the sickly sweet word, the overblown 
phrase, are a writer’s natural form of expression, as is sometimes 
the case, he will have to compensate for it by a show of vigor, and 
by writing something as meritorious as the song of songs, 

which is Solomon’s. 


7. Do not overstate. 


When you overstate, the reader will be instantly on guard, and 
everything that has preceded your overstatement, as well as 
everything that follows it, will be suspect in his mind because he has 
lost confidence in your judgment or your poise. Overstatement is 
one of the common faults. A single overstatement, wherever or 
however it occurs, diminishes the whole, and a single carefree 
superlative has the power to destroy, for the reader, the object 

of the writer’s enthusiasm. 


8. Avoid the use of qualifiers. 


Rather, very, little, pretty—these are the leeches that infest the pond 
of prose, sucking the blood of words. The constant use of the 
adjective little (except to indicate size) is particularly depleting; 
we should all try to do a little better, we should all be very watchful 
of this rule, for it is a rather important one and we are pretty sure 
to violate it now and then. 


9. Do not affect a breezy manner. 


The volume of writing is enormous, these days, and much of it has 
a sort of windiness about it, almost as though the author were in a 
state of euphoria. “Spontaneous me,” sang Whitman, and in his 
innocence let loose the hordes of uninspired scribblers who would 
one day confuse spontaneity with genius. 


© The Macmillan Company 1959 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 
by William Strunk, Jr., late Professor of English, Cornell University 


revised, and with an Introduction and a new Chapter on 
Writing, by E. B. White 


The Elements of Style will be available this Spring. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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schools, colleges, and universities and the companion volume 


where one or more of these Volumes ENTRODUCTION 


because they are TO LITERATURE 


“truly an introduction to 
by 


G Locke 
William M. Gilson 
George dems 


(Available also in a single volume: 
READINGS FOR LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION. “Suggestions for Teachers” 
available for use with TOWARD 
LIBERAL EDUCATION.) 


AN 


choice for Onglish composition 
RHETORIC 
who have welcomed by 
the of W W Watt 
this “readable rhetoric” — 
the text you can rely on to bring out for yourself how inviting this text 
be 


by teachers from coast to coast 


the best in all your students — for your students; how teach- 


average and superior. for you. Send for a copy of the 


RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


aims, traditions, disciplines, 
and challenges.” 
> 
Send for copies of the recently published 
Srd Editions of these volumes, each full of 
; exciting new material, much of it especially 
pertinent today. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: that 
may interest teachers of literature writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its seblost to the la number of 
readers, Styling of Ma ts: Please fol- 
low The MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed 

(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
rate $4.00 per year. Si copy cen 

Postage is prepaid on oz. for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers o 4 Fy by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and adve 
should be addressed to the National Cou: 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of five magazines 
panienet by NCTE. The Council, founded 

1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching 
grade, and it has about 50,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a coll edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1988. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


rom the first to the last, 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to Editor Cecil B. Williams, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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NEW BOOKS from Prentice-Hall... 


SHORT FICTION: A CRITICAL COLLECTION 


by JAMES R. FRAKES, Lehigh University, 
and ISADORE TRASCHEN, Rensselaer Pegg Institute 


ica, i ng | 

that range from Hawthorne to Heinrich Boll. Action, Character, Point 
of View, Irony and Symbolism are discussed in separate introductions 
and are ‘applied in two analyses to su — their aoe e and modifica- 
tion. For eight stories, perceptive uestions are 
final selection, “Death in Venice,” serves a double purpose: it em- 
bodies all elements stressed in the book, and serves as an introduction 
to the novelette, so closely connected with the short story. 


480 pp. Pub. April 1959 Text price $3.95 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH, 2nd Edition 
by L. M. MYERS, Arizona State University 


IN THIS NEW EDITION, THE AUTHOR WRITES DIRECTL’ 

man student, putting him at ease wit! his language an heen ing a 
to express his ideas in simple, clear, and well-organized Engli pe 
everyone can develop a memorable writing wr 4 by Myers 

a guide, almost every student will be equipped edpahin tab job 
with exam papers, themes, ond seoneneh papers. 


While based on modern linguisti this handbook 
past of traditional ideas. the. pew — 

ers tened grammar and 
the on i in Writing 


512 pp. Pub. March 1959 Text price $4.25 


THE POEM 
by JOSEPHINE MILES, University of California 


THIS NEW, CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY PROMISES TO BE A TRULY UNIQUE 

contribution to the literature available in this field. 
it asa er — “an anthology with a genuinely novel 

and rewarding approa a: 


skillfully presented in brief compass. 

Offering selections of more than 100 poets from all centuries of 
English poetry since the Renaissance, equally weighted, THE ning 
achieves a good balance between American British 

cludes modern poems from other es and the range Of 


popular verse to modern 
experiment. 


553 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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OUTSTANDING 


texts from ee 


2 distinguished new anthologies 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY 
Edited by Robert C. Bald, University of Chicago 


bibliographies. Presents Donne, Milton, and Dryden as the major poets of the time, covers 
the whole range of lyric poetry (not neglecting other poetic forms), and includes lesser- 
known masterpieces in special sections. Milton is less fully represented since the student 
will presumably have or acquire a separate volume of Milton’s poems. 592 pages. $7.50. 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by the Late George Howe and Gustavus Adolphus Harrer 
Revised Edition by Albert I. Suskin, University of North Carolina 


In publishing this revision, Harper again makes available the well-known set that covers, 
in carefully selected portions, the entire Greek and Roman contributions to literature— 
Greex LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION, Revised by Preston Herschel Epps, and the present 
volume. The new edition of Roman Lrrerature incorporates signal improvements while 
retaining the excellent features of the original book. The more important writers, e.g., 
Lucretius and Virgil, are presented in fuller scope, some less important writings are omitted, 
and newer, more readable translations have been substituted in many cases. Explanatory 
and biographical essays precede the selections. Detailed Table of Contents, Index of Authors 
and Titles, Glossary. 650 pages. $7.50. 


4 other important 1959 texts 


CONSIDER YOUR WORDS, by Charles B. Jennings, Nancy King, and Marjorie 
Stevenson. An unusual, carefully constructed vocabulary builder by the authors of 
Weicu THe Worn. 172 pages. $1.75. 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE, Second Edition, by William R. Keast and Robert 
E. Streeter. An even finer volume than its predecessor. Many new readings. 692 


expansion of a successful rhetoric- reader. More, longer, and better readings make it 
usable now without a supplementary reader. 576 pages. $4.00. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Fifth Edition, by Harry 


Shaw. A vigorous revision of a widely adopted work, long the most popular “all-in- 
one” text. 1306 pages. $6.50. 


Harper & Brothers 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 


NG 

HARPER 
H <= 

| The fourth volume in Harrer’s Encuisn Lrrernature Senres, this fine edition offers 
a larger and wider selection of the poetry of the period than any other anthology, and is 
\ provided with a comprehensive introduction, biographical introductions for each poet, and 

| 

pages. $4.75. 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. ™~ ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


A $5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 . 


457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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NOLHSNOH 


Boston 7 
Massachusetts 


for improved writing and reading, 
freshman level 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN 
WRITING 
Phil S. Grant 
University of California at Berkeley 

Frederick Bracher 

Pomona College 
Samuel E. Duff 
Modesto Junior College 


First Series: Form A. 193 pages 1938 
Form B. 194 pages 1940 
Form C. 192 pages 1945 


Second Series: Form A. 196 pages 1953 
Form B. 197 pages 1955 
Form C. 197 pages 1959 


All Forms paperbound. Each $1.95 


EXERCISES IN -NGLISH 
Willoughby Johnson and Others 


University of Missouri 


186 pages, paperbound 1955 $1.60 
Instructor’s Key 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH WRITING 


Griffith Thompson Pugh 
Florida State University 


62 pages, paperbound 1955 $ .85 


READER AND WRITER, 2nd edition 
Harrison Hayford 
Northwestern University 
Howard P. Vincent 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


approx. 640 pages 1959 


PREPARATORY READING FOR WRITING 
Arther S. Trace, Jr. 
John Carroll University 
Thomas J. Phillips 
Purdue University 


224 pages, paperbound 1956 $2.20 
Instructor’s Key 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva Dallas | Palo Alto 
New York Georgia Illinois Texas California 
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Four outstanding textbooks... 


praised for teachability — 
PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND G. SMITH, Indiana University 


A sound, balanced treatment of all the 
traditional essentials of speech prepa- 
ration and ay the new re- 
finements of f. some doctrine 
necessary to meet _m 


lyzes each facet of public 

stressing speech materials, eee” 
ment, and techniques; the audience; 
and the speaker. It incorporates the 


findings of semantics, psychology, and 
sociology; reflects research conclu- 
sions in discussions of ethical appeal, 
confidence, and operational reasoning. 
“An excellent text . .. well-written 
and comprehensive.’ *__Robert Gunder- 
son, Oberlin College. “A great speech 
book.”—John G. Maupin, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Ohio. Illus., 376 pp. $4.25 


The Structure of American English 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


Comprehensive and up to date, this 
textbook offers a synthesis of current 
linguistic knowledge applied to —_— 
ent-day American English. Ideally 
suited for introductory courses, it re- 
= no previous linguistic training. 

book’s scientific, structural ap- 
proach provides an essential basis for 
students who will teach English at 
any level. The author thoroughly 


Handbook of Spee 


A compact, practical volume, written 
by a noted authority especially for 
those whose speech lacks accuracy, 
distinctness, or naturalness, or sug- 
peas foreign language patterns. Com- 

ne Os features of a handbook and 
drill k, it covers ox | major 
sound in the langu preliminary 
discussion relates ‘the various sound 


treats both the components of speech 
and their employment in the structure 
of written and spoken American Eng- 
lish. A chapter on American dialects 
by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is included. “A 
first-rate introductory sentation 
.”—Harold B. Alles, niversity of 
Minnesota. 18 ills., maps; 614 pp. 


ch Improvement 
CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS, University of Florida 


values to the vocal mechanism and to 
linguistic usage in the United States. 
Book includes instructions on the for- 
mation of specific sounds, 357 helpful 
exercises based on Latgan. of 
sound contrasts. . . very well put 
together and well organized from a 
basic phonetic point of view.”—Virgil 
A. Anderson, Stanford University. 16 
ille.; 185 pp. $3 


Better Reading in College 


MARTHA DALLMANN and ALMA SHERIDAN 
—tboth Ohio Wesleyan University 


This textbook and workbook is de- 
signed for the college student who 
needs to improve reading skills and 
study habits. Focusing on the prob- 
lems of reading for greater compre- 
hension, it gives the student specific 
instruction and practice in this area. 
Grad readings in material from 
the natural and social sciences and 
the humanities are taken from college 


textbooks. Tests—based on the read- 
ings—indicate progress and give 
practice in college-type testing. Book 
discusses various reading difficulties 
and shows how to overcome them. 
“Practical and stimulating. . .”—M. 
Jerry Weiss, Columbia University. 
Instructor's Manual Available. Paper 
cover. 308 pp. $3 


“THE FoNnALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Developmental Reading Series 
Receives Widespread Acceptance 


The widespread acceptance of the 
C-B Developmental Reading Se- 
ries, consisting of films and related 
materials, will be of interest to 
any teacher of developmental 
reading. 


The series, which resulted from 
studies conducted at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the City College of San 
Francisco, embodies new tech- 
niques and devices available on/y 
in these materials. 


One of the educational consult- 
ants was Dr. Henry A. Bamman, 
author of several extensively used 
texts on reading, including the 
recently published “Fundamentals 
of Basic Reading Instruction.” 


Within the past year, school sys- 
tems and institutions in over 20 
states have purchased the C-B Se- 
ries. In one state alone, 28 school 


systems and institutions are using 
the materials. 


Representative purchasers include 
school systems and individual 
schools, public and private, in Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New York City, 
Pasadena, Sacramento, St. Louis, 
and San Diego. 


NEW FILM ON 
SPEECH PREPARATION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Preview prints may now be 
obtained of the newest C-B 
film—Speech Preparation— 
for which Dr. Karl F. Rob- 
inson served as Educational 
Consultant. Use the accom- 
panying card for a preview 
print or brochure. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


690 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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On War 


DOUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR BOOKS 


Rayment 4: ond exiginel study, of wen and. 
nc 


The Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman 
Btiet by Jacques Barzun. Selections from the 
works of a major critic of American culture. 


Roman Imperial Civilisation 


Harold Mattingly. A Survey of Roman history—social, 
political—from Augustus to Constantine. _ illustrations. 


The Philosophy of History in Our Time 


Edited by Hans Meyerhoff. An antho 
toward history, including selections by Toynbee, Pirenne, 


Original 


political, sociological, and ong 


intellectual, economic, and 
$1.45 


the dominant modern attitudes 


The European Revolution & Correspondence with Gobineau 


Alexis de Toqueville. The conclusion of The Ancient Régime and Tocqueville’s 
correspondence with a friend of different political ee Edited and Ce ae 


by John Lukacs. 


Prefaces to Criticism 


centuries. Illustrated. 


Anchor Original 


Medieval and Early Modern Science, Volumes | and Il 
A. C. Crombie. Scientific thought and method during the V-XIII and 


Mathematics for the General Reader 


EB. C. Titchmarsh. The sci of 


nometry and calculus intended for g 


Mont-Saint-Michel & Chartres 
Henry Adams. The first inexpensive edition of this 
on the cathedrals of Northern France and their 


The Masters 


The Russian Revolution 


summaries of the the omitted passages. 


At all booksellers. Send for complete list to 
DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Walter Jackson Bate. Critics and the critical tradition from Aristotle to T. S. me. 


The Classic Theatre, Volume II: Five German 


Edited by Eric Bent New translations of Gchilien, ant Kleist. 
y ley. Goethe, 


bers f ithmetic through algebra, tri 
T readers. Line Cuts. 


a classic 
d. Illustrated. 


C. P. Snow. The famous novel about an election for the mastership of a Commbeliigs 
College. $1.25 


Leon Trotsky. Edited F. Selections from the massive with 
ed by W. Dupee. 


$1.25 


$1.45 


work 
$1.25 
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New Holt-Dryden Textbooks 


COLLEGE WRITING AND READING 


Bernard D. N. Grebanier and Seymour Reiter, Brooklyn College 


A solution to the perplexing problem of how to help freshmen write 
adequately, even gracefully, may reside in the device of requiring close 
study of carefully selected prose models. In a brilliantly conceived 
rhetoric, Professors Grebanier and Reiter have employed this device 
with remarkable success. In the approving words of one pre-publication 
reviewer: “Part I of College Writing and Reading exemplifies what 
I recently have been urging as a sound principle, namely, the integra- 
tion of readings into a discussion of problems of composition . . . I 
commend also the skill with which this integration has been achieved. 
The readings are aptly selected and the authorial comments on these 
essays and the elements of writing are excellent.” 


REPORTING 


Mitchell V. Charnley, University of Minnesota 


“Reporting is art, and it is craft’—Professor Charnley described the 
principal crafts of reporting so that their nature, uses, and potentialities 
may be clear, and offers precepts and examples in which their artful 
as well as artistic effects are illustrated. 


FROM HOMER TO JOYCE 


A Study Guide to Thirty-Six Great Books 


L. Sherwood Weber and Jules Alan Wein, Pratt Institute 
Arthur Waldhorn and Arthur Zeiger, C.C.N.Y. 


Unique in its field, this study guide treats the thirty-six great books that 
appear most frequently on Great Books and Humanities syllabi. Its 
purpose is to help the reader appreciate and understand these books— 
to develop the critical acumen that may enable him to justify the 
characterization “great” and, conversely, to deny that praise to un- 
deserving works. 
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MAINTAINING READING EFFICIENCY 


Lyle Miller, University of Wyoming 


Employing reading selections and exercises of proven effectiveness, 
this text- and workbook can be used as a basis for any type of reading- 
skills course and should prove equally valuable as a check for basic 
reading skills. 


THE THIRD DAY AT GETTYSBURG 


Pickett's Charge 
Alan M. Hollingsworth and James M. Cox, Indiana University 
To aid and encourage students to work analytically and creatively 
while engaged in the activities of research and writing, the authors 
have chosen a battle which has been alive in the American imagination 
since July 3, 1863, and which is becoming of increasing interest as the 
Civil War centennial approaches. 


AN APPROACH TO COLLEGE READING 


Form Ill 
Everett L. Jones, University of California, Los Angeles 


It will be good news to hundreds of teachers that a new companion 
volume—Form III—to the successful 1953 and 1956 editions of this text 
is now available. To enable the three volumes to be used in successive 
semesters with equal ease, Professor Jones has chosen an entirely new 
group of selections that provides the greatest incentive toward im- 
proved reading skills and good student writing. 


TECHNICAL REPORTING, Revised 


Joseph N. Ulman, Jr., Consumer Reports Magazine 

Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Perhaps the primary reason for the extraordinary success of Technical 
Reporting has been its efficacy to demonstrate clearly and concisely 
how technical and scientific information can be transmitted in a report 
without obscuring it by a mass of detail. Now thoroughly revised and 
expanded, the text includes many improvements gained from its wide 
classroom adoption. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


883 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FRESHMAN ENGLISH TEXTS 


Essays on Language and Usage 


edited by Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. Wilson, University of Connecticut 


be Paperbound, $ 


Writing Prose: Techniques and Purposes 
edited by Thomas S. Kane and Leonard J. Peters, University 
of Connecticut at 
the student’s 


t is encouraged 
his own’ com 


Unified Exercises: AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND WORKBOOK 


Leonard Feinberg and Lilian Feinberg, lowa State College 


This text is desi to review the tials of E Most 
and are frequently amusing as well as informative. 


punctuation. The exercises that comprise Part Two, refer the student to the a 


Spring 1959 228 pages (approx. ) 


Recently Published 
Form in Modern English 


Dona Worrall Wallace C. U of Kansas and 
Brown, University City; Dudley 


Fall 1958 838 pages paperbound, $2.90 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 16 
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, The purpose of this excellent collection of essays is to provide a linguistic foundation 
the English language, the editors have attempted to put the usual handbooks into 
/ a new rspective. The four-part presentation includes sections on Dictionaries, 
skill in prose 
. WI els for imitation and through careful analysis of each 
; to evaluate good techniques and to improve 
Ss range in oth bee short selections at the 
essays at the end. Study questions and suggested 
i me topics are included, there is a glossary of literary terms. 
| Feb. 1959 360 pages Paperbound, $2.95 
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Available for Fall 
Classes 


Chaucer: 

Modern Essays in 
Criticism 


Galaxy edition 416 pages 
paperbound, probable price, $2.65 


Eighteenth 
Century 
Literature: 
Modern Essays in 
Criticism 
edited by James Clifford, Columbia 

University 


Galaxy edition 352 pages (approx.) 
paperbound, probable price $2.65 


Interpretations 
of American 


Literature 


edited Charles 


Galaxy edition 
paperbound, probable price $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


The woman who 
reads*dictionaries 


GEORGE PLATT LYNES 
MARIANNE MOORE, distinguished 
American poet, author of Predilections 
and Collected Poems, says: 


HE more I use Webster’s New 

World Dictionary, the better I 
like it. It does not define a word mere- 
ly in variants of the same word. It is 
a true etymological-general combina- 
tion dictio . It takes account of 
slang, lists p names, names of 
really important persons, scientific 
terms recently formulated; and—to 
me— a prime feature is its one list- 
ing, an incalculable advance over list- 


ing by categories.” 


co 

reraiee throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 

result from only one thing—demonstrated 

superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries © 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


What Was Naturalism? 
Materials for an Answer 


Edited by Edward Stone. A new collection of primary 

contro research, this text is designed for courses in Freshman com- 
position. It is divided into four parts. Part I is an antho of selections 
chosen for their ability to +~—— clearly the p hical ideas which are 
now labeled “naturalistic.” In Part II these ideas are shown in representative 
writings of six American authors. Questions in Part III encourage the 
student to synthesize and correlate the material presented. Part IV suggests 
parallel topics for investigation. Paperbound To be published in Spring 


Toward Getter Keading Skill 
Ind Edition 

By Russell Cosper and E. Glenn Griffin. In this new edition selections have 
been changed to eliminate the less successful. Moreover, two tests and 
vocabulary drills have been added. Also, short, directional essays on good 
reading habits have been included. Designed for the guidance of an average 
and superior student, rather than as clinical help for the handica it 
may be used effectively both as part of an intensive course where 

ra A len are used, and as a reading text in standard composition and 


as a reading text in standard composition and communication courses. Just 
published. 


Keadings in 


Edited by Harold B, Allen. This brings together in a single volume 65 
important articles which heretofore have been widely scattered in periodicals 
which are not readily available to students of linguistics. Its is to 
present to the non-specialist undergraduate a wide overview of the impacts 
of modern linguistics upon various areas of language study. The articles are 
largely Sutogive and secondary rather than statements of linguistic theory 
or reports o igi 


History of the 
Cnglish Sanguage. 2nd Edition 


By Albert C. Baugh. Completely reset in a new and larger format this 
popular text has been revised to take into account recent linguistic scholar- 
. The section on American dialects has been entirely rewritten. The 
bibliographies which constituted such an important feature of earlier book, 
now contains many new references. As before, The aaen af the English 
Language offers an authoritative and comprehensive survey of the foe 00 
ment of the English language, giving equal attention to its earlier and later 
stages. 506 pages $5.50 


Gipleton -Contuny - Cmaps, 
85 Hest 38nd New York 1, New Youk 


| Mpplied Cnglish Singuisties 

as as diverse viewpoints. pages 
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The Redbrick Cinderellas 


BopEe 


As Cultural Attaché at the American Embassy in London since 1957, Dr. Bode 

has had opportunity to observe younger British writers at close range. Ordinarily, 

he is a professor and Executive Secretary of the American Civilization program 

at the University of Maryland. He has been contributing poetry and reviews to 

British magazines. The Man Behind You, a collection mainly of bis London poems, 

will be published this spring, as will The Anatomy of American Popular Culture, 
the second of three projected books on our cultural history. 


No one really knows how it started. 
One theory is that it with the 
precocious boy Colin Wilson, who made 
the Outsider both a picture of himself 
and a symbol of his kind. Through his 
grossly overpraised first book he popu- 


d the image of the ig itter 
young intellectual. Another theory is 


that the first Angry Young Man was a 
brash British broadcaster named Wood- 
row Wyatt. But my own feeling is that 
it all started with Jimmy Porter, the 
hero of John Osborne’s celebrated play 
Look Back in Anger. 

The most striking thing about Jimmy 
Porter is that he never talks, he yells. 
He taunts and rants throughout the 
play, and always at the top of his voice. 
Once, when he is asked the reason for 
his bitterness, he condescends to explain. 
It was that for a year he had to watch 
his father die, die of neglect and despair. 
Yet the anger he exhibits goes far be- 
yond its origin, and the explanation is 
not enough. He is now angry at every 
British social institution. The Monarchy, 
for instance, is a farce; the Established 
Church is a sham; even Mum, most 
sacred of British institutions, is an old 
fraud. But his steadiest quarrel is with 
the British middle class, class out of 
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which he has taken a wife. His resent- 
ment focuses on her. Her name is Alison, 
she is the daughter of a retired Army of- 
ficer who had served in India, of course, 
and her love for Jimmy has a tinge of 
shame. That is his main excuse for bait- 
ing her. When she writes to her mother, 
she does not mention him nor does her 
mother in return. For Jimmy is not a 
member of the lower classes but some- 
thing worse, a man who has tried and 
failed to become middle-class. 

Jimmy Porter has been a university 
man in a country where university edu- 
cation is the surest road to advancement. 
True, he has been to a “redbrick” or 
provincial university instead of Oxford 
or Cambridge, but that should have been 
enough. What has he done with his edu- 
cation, however? He has been an adver- 
tising salesman, a neophyte journalist, 
even a vacuum-cleaner salesman. Now 
he runs a candy counter. On the other 
hand, he continues to read the New 
Statesman and the Observer every week 
despite their banal book reviews. He 
knows that he is the displaced intellec- 
tual, and that surely embitters him more 
than the thought of his dying father. 

Jimmy Porter has become, further- 
more, the most prominent representation 
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of the Angry Young Man and has un- 
deniably stimulated the interest, queru- 
lous but pronounced, that Britain has 
shown in the whole movement. For he 
represents a new class. Britain has alwa 
known the occasional bright boy forced 
to educate himself through scholarships 
and rewarded with prosperity once he 
has taken a good degree. Today, how- 
ever, there has been a great change in 
university education. The net of exam- 
inations and scholarships is cast so wide 
that it catches nearly all the talented 
sons of the poor. But the colleges in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are simply not large 
enough to hold all the talent that has 
been found and subsidized. As a result, a 
good many of the scholarship boys go to 
the regional universities, the urban uni- 
versities newly built of raw red brick 
instead of the ancient stone of Oxford 
or the mellow clay of Cambridge. These 
new universities, in Leeds, Leicester, 
Hull and a dozen other cities are, as a 
matter of fact, better and stronger than 
Oxbridge in certain fields. Their pro- 
fessors may be abler, their spirit more 
progressive and alert. Notwithstanding, 
the prestige of Oxbridge remains im- 
mense. Perhaps the best proof is that 
the redbrick professors want even now 
to send their own sons to Magdalen or 
King’s, Balliol or Trinity. 

In a word, the condition of the grad- 
uate of the redbrick university is still 
anomalous. He is still apt to be uneasy. 
If like Jimmy Porter he is sensitive or 
unsuccessful, his uneasiness is apt to 
deepen into anger. Normally this feel- 
ing will have no results of great signifi- 
cance for anyone else. But this is by no 
means true in the case of the so-called 
Angry Young Men. Each of the major 
figures in the group has turned his emo- 
tions—in different ways—into first-class 
creative work. 

These major figures seem to me to 
be four in number. One is John Osborne 
himself. Another is the comic novelist 
Kingsley Amis, whose novel Lucky Jim 
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is the best one the movement has pro- 
duced. The third is the versatile febn 
Wain, who has already published some 
engaging critical essays, two volumes of 
poems, and three novels of definite 
merit. The fourth man stands to one 
side of the movement but must be con- 
sidered since he is its theoretician: Rich- 
ard Hoggart. It would be hard to find 
a duller title for a penetrating book than 
The Uses of Literacy, but this study of 
Hoggart’s has gone through several re- 
printings. It throws a good deal of light 
on how an Angry Young Man can de- 
velop. One other work of theory should 
also be mentioned. It is a book called 
Declaration, which presumes to be the 
manifesto of the movement. Eight differ- 
ent people, all more or less young and 
angry, contributed each an essay in 
which they gave their personal views 
about the movement and themselves. 
The book’s usefulness is limited, how- 
ever; we can learn much more by read- 
ing Hoggart. 

John Osborne looks like a Teddy-boy, 
with his long sideburns, narrow arrogant 
face, and mop of dark hair. He is only 
thirty. In his short career he has been 
a provincial actor, good at parts that 
suited him naturally; and a playwright 
who has had five plays produced. His 
acting has not proved exceptional; I have 
seen him -cast, with unimpressive 
results. But his experience in actually be- 
ing on the stage has, he himself says, 
helped his play-writing greatly. He can 
write dialogue that no actor can distort 
but that a great actor can aggrandize. His 
first successful play, Epitaph for George 
Dillon, a collaboration, is the most re- 
cent to appear. It portrays a young play- 
wright fattening on a lower middle- 
class family and involving them in his 
own failures. The most widely noticed 
of his three plays was of course Look 
Back in Anger. It opened in London in 
1956 and has already become part of the 
nation’s repertory. If there is any place 
in England where the essence of middle- 
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class life can be found, it is Wimbledon, 
and even the Wimbledon players have 
done well with Look Back. 


There are reasons. Not the least is the 
brute vitality of the piece. British drama 


may not always be genteel but it is 
nearly always restrained. No one shouts. 
Yet in Look Back, as I have said, Jimmy 
Porter shouts or snarls from the time 
the curtain rises on his scruffy attic flat 
to almost the end. Contention is invari- 
ably a good subject for a play, and this 


lay is nothing but contention. It may be 
Samay. taunting his wife or railing 
against the whole Establishment. It may 
be Jimmy rolling on the floor wrestling 
with Cliff, the nearest thing to a friend 
that he has, or sneering at his tempor 

mistress. The only time contention 1s 
exhausted is at the end of the play; then 
he and Alison retreat into the mindless 
smugness of fuzzy bear and furry 

uirrel. 

Osborne called his second success The 
Entertainer. Because its main role was 
created by the best actor on the English- 
— stage, critics have undervalued 

e play. But even after all allowances 
have been made for the magic of Lau- 
rence Olivier, we can discern a work 
of exceptional talent. In Look Back Os- 
borne had developed one new character, 
Jimmy Porter, and that was enough to 
distinguish any playwright. In The En- 
tertainer, however, he developed an- 
other: the seedy, lewd, yet sympathetic 
burlesque-show comedian, Archie Rice. 
In Olivier’s hand the role was a stunning 
success. But it was not Olivier alone. If 
you look at the text, at the cold type, 
the good basic conception is there. With 
it is a sense of dramatic construction that 
gave the London theater one of the 
strongest second-act curtains it had in 
years. When Archie is told that a son has 
been murdered by the Egyptians in the 
Suez affair, he reaches depths of dra- 
matic emotion seldom plumbed. And the 
emotion is alread ere, waiting. A 
great actor can bring it out matchlessly 
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but even a poor actor would be hard 

ut to do it badly, and neither would 
be able to interpret it much differently 
from the way that Osborne had con- 
ceived it. 

Seven years older than Osborne, 
Kin Amis has an equally yo 
wa regarding life. But 
Osborne the way is one of active hos- 
tility, in Amis it is diverted into humor 
and satire. He actually teaches in a red- 
brick university, as a member of the 
faculty of English at the University Col- 
lege in Swansea, Wales. He likes Wales, 
but his lecturing there inevitably repre- 
sents the compromise that a writer must 
make in order to earn a living. He was 
a postwar undergraduate at Oxford, 
where he found some sources for satire; 
but they were scant indeed compared 
with the rich possibilities of redbrick. 
Jim Dixon is the main character in 
Lucky Jim, a bachelor and a college 
lecturer in History, subject to the comic 
tyranny of one of the pawkiest profes- 
sors ever to snuffle through a seminar 
or drone before a class. 

The novel is the story of Jim’s at- 
tempt, by stifling his impulses, to succeed 
in redbrick life. However, hig impulses 
cannot be subdued, and the result is at 
least three scenes of better comedy than 
any other British writer can manage at 
the moment: Jim at a horrible party in 
the house of the professor, Jim con- 
cealing the burns he has gotten in the 
bedding at the professor’s, fim delivering 
a catastrophic lecture on Merrie Eng- 
land and ending in a drunken stupor. 

The second novel, That Uncertain 
Feeling, is better technically than the 
first but not quite so comic. Here the 
hero is John Lewis, a young Welsh li- 
brarian with an attractive wife and fam- 
ily. Yet he is not a family man. “Why 
did I like women’s breasts so much? I 
was clear on why I liked them, thanks, 
but why did I like them so much?” So 
his meditations run. When Elizabeth 
Gruffydd-Williams, the bosomy wife of 
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a wealthy councilman, lays siege to him 


the outcome is no rise. However, 
at the end of the book John is reconciled 
with his attractive wife and moves to 
another town, though only to be beset 
once more. Yet he has learned something 
and promptly flees the new female who 
wants to entice him. 

The vein of comedy is nearly as wide 
as before. Even on the basis of these 
two novels we can see that Amis is 
writing in an old, almost classic tradi- 
tion, to which he gives a fresh turn. Both 
novels are Cinderella stories but the 
Cinderella is male. In both books he is 
pursued by a woman of much greater 
charm than average. Both women are 
in a social class above him as well as 

i his superior self-possession. 
Both, finally, ‘onaatine throughout the 
book to go more than half-way to meet 
him. In Lucky Jim the hero will marry 
the girl; in That Uncertain Feeling he 
will not, preferring to return to his 
wife. But Cinderella he has been never- 
theless. 

The scenes themselves, whether comic 
or not, are handled with an address that 
disguises their antiquity. There are two 
especi in That Un- 
certain Feeling. The first is a chase scene 
in which John Lewis dresses in female 
clothing to escape from Elizabeth’s 
house, and then is pursued by a laboring 
man with mixed motives. Anyone would 
think that the comic possibilities of this 
kind of thing had been exhausted at 
least by Boccaccio’s time. Yet they turn 
fresh and funny under Amis’s hand. 

The other kind of scene, romantic this 
time, is equally ancient. Here the best 
example is that classically hallowed bit 
of wickedness, the swim at night by the 
unclothed lovers. And yet Amis gives it 
freshness through his humor. All the 
sinful trappings are there, but in addition 
we have enough wry observations by the 
hero to make the scene both realistic 
and funny. After Elizabeth has run into 
the black, icy water, John hesitates for 
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a moment. Then, “As a man burning to 
death will hurl himself blindly through 
a windowpane or over a stairhead, | 
hurried after her, slipping and hurting 
my feet on the large stones, hardly 
noticing the titanic agony when the 
water reached my crotch, falling at last 
with scarcely a cry and going under the 
surface all over.” Amis goes on to devel- 
op the scene with a highly effective 
blending of sex, sentiment, and realism. 

John Wain is short, dark, and hollow- 
eyed. Now thirty-three, he too was a 
scholarship boy who went through Ox- 
ford toward the end of the war. There- 
after he became a lecturer in English at 
the University of Reading. Like Amis he 
found teaching to be a compromise at 
best. Perhaps use he was unmarried 
(Amis is not), he ultimately gave up 
teaching for free-lance writing. The con- 
sequence is that he is forced to write 
too much, and there is a good deal of 
that comes from his 

n. the other hand he can devote 

time to writing and writing alone. 
His first novel, Hurry on Down, has 
some resemblance to Lucky Jim, which 
it actually anticipated by a few months. 
The hero is a university man with a love 
for low occupations, the plot is mildly 
picaresque. There are several comic 
setpieces and some vivid caricatures of 
minor characters including the Bohemian 
novelist Froulish and the scholarship boy 
Hutchins, who despises his parents and 
molds himself into the semblance of a 
don. The scruffiness of the characters 
is beyond that in either of Amis’s novels. 
The comic touch appears at intervals 
though Wain lacks Amis’s considerable 
gift. He is, however, a better story- 
teller. 

He has now published two more 
novels, The Contenders and A Travelling 
Woman, and will doubtless publish 
others. His energy is considerable and he 
gains in adroitness as he writes. Further- 
more, he promises to become a novelist 
of ideas. As an all-round writer he is 
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plainly better than Amis though he needs 
a good deal to compensate for Amis’s 
sense of the ridiculous. 

But Wain has other claims on our 
notice. His Preliminary Essays show him 
to be a critic with a fresh, unpretentious 
mind. He judges without pomposity and 
of his scholarship. He can, for instance, 
cite some epilogues from Restoration 
pia s and then confess engagingly that 

got them all from one book. At the 
base of his criticism: is common sense 
but on this he still builds rather shakily. 
He has not yet decided whether he has 
a set of formal critical principles or not. 
Nor has he engaged in cultivating his 
taste in the fashion so well exemplified in 
the writing of David Cecil. Our verdict 
can well that Wain is a critic, and 
rather a good one, in the making. It is 
only fair to note that the title Prelim- 
inary Essays is proper. 

Lastly, Richard Hoggart. He looks a 
bit like Wain but has a Yorkshire solid- 
ity instead of Wain’s slight shamble. He 
went to the University of Leeds, on a 
scholarship; and today, at forty, he lec- 
tures in adult education at the University 
of Hull. His The Uses of Literacy is an 
impressive book, skillfully combining 
two different sorts of writing. One is 
cultural autobiography, the story of the 
influences on Hoggart’s own youth in a 
working-class neighborhood of Leeds. 
On the whole, he views his with a 
rare blend of athy and appraisal, 
seldom marred “by The 


other sort of ne is a literary and 


cultural analysis of the publications and 
entertainments intended for the working 
classes—in American jargon, the mass 
media and the mass arts. Here Hoggart 
interprets a subject which only sociolo- 
ists had dealt with before. He makes 
the middle-class reader aware of unsus- 
ted reasons for the flourishing of 
ritish television in the working class, 
for the perfect triviality of nearly all 
afternoon newspapers, for the continued 
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acceptance of the News of the World 
(the most vulgar and widely circulated 
Sunday paper in Britain) and the mani- 
fold shoddy magazines. 

The most relevant section of the book 
for our p however, is headed 
“Unbent Springs: a Note on the Up- 
rooted and Anxious.” The first of its 
two parts, “Scholarship Boy,” is doubt- 
less about Hoggart himself. He traces 
the gradual alienation of the boy from 
his working-class family. It starts simply 
with praise for his intelligence, praise 
usually from the female members of his 
family rather than the male. The boy 
works hard and wins his first scholarship. 
Yet he is still living at home, still wants 
the best of both worlds. At night when 
he must do his homework, his friends are 
out somewhere, perhaps at the street 
corner, and his family goes on with its 
normal pattern of odd jobs and talk to 
the accompaniment of the “telly.” He 
tries to study—and must—but the prob- 
lem is considerable. 

Hoggart is at his best when he re- 
minds us of the obstacles to study that 
no one would think of without nal 
experience. For example, the problem 
created by the fact that the one warm 
room is the family room. No British 
working-class family would heat a bed- 
room simply for a son to study in. And 
for his he would not wish to be cut 
off from his family. So he stays among 
them but tries to shut out their amiable 
noise. Whatever adjustment is reached, 
it is bound to be i 

Then as time passes and work is re- 
warded, the boy moves from one schol- 
arship to another. As he moves he 
changes his accent and acquires a new 
scale of values. His schoolmaster be- 
comes in a sense his father. His education 
evolves into a series of hurdles, of ex- 
aminations to pass. He learns to be re- 
ceptive, retentive, meticulous. He does 
not see that his education is failing him 
by leaving him no zest for ee 
for its own sake, and no boldness. At 
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last when the young man, with his uni- 
versity degree, is ready to take his place 
in the world, he faces an entirely new 
situation—a_ world large, disorderly, 
filled with emotion and unreason, far 
different from the neat, artificial uni- 
verse he has been conditioned to. Small 
wonder that he is more apt to end by 
feeling lost and displaced, anxious and 
angry, than either the lad from the lower 
classes or the young man born to the 
assurance of middle-class life. 


Now we have come to a point where 
we ought to anatomize the anger and 
also see more of its creative results. 
Though they would disdain the title, 
the Angry Young Men are men of let- 
ters. They are important to us not be- 
cause of any anger they may have but 
because of the creative results of their 
emotion. In his essay in Declaration, John 
Osborne says that he simply cannot 
laugh at the idiocies of the people who 
rule his country, and his contempt for 
their institutions is savage: he c re- 
y ory for royalty “the national swill.” 

d he does not laugh. Instead he uses 
his plays to “make people feel, to give 
thern lessons in feeling.” This is what he 
thinks the English especially need, so he 
has Jimmy Porter shout at them or seedy 
Archie Rice sneer at them. Unlikely as 
it seems in the abstract, Osborne’s at- 
tempt succeeds. There is little doubt that 
his plays have moved their audiences 
far more than have the plays of 
most men. The audiences, both British 
and American, may not like the way he 
moves them but they are moved. 

Kingsley Amis, on the other hand, 
can laugh and continues to do so. He 
takes the things that goad Osborne and 
blunts their point. Like Osborne, he is 
radical in his political views and has pub- 
lished a colorful (“tarted up” was his 
phrase for it) pamphlet on socialist doc- 
trines. But his most important channel 
for his anger has been his novels, and 
he has channeled it so well that it may 
be that he should not be considered an 


angry young man at all but rather a 
diiead: one. His satire transcends class 


boundaries and institutions. He can show 
us the antics of a contentious slattern 
just as laughably as the pompous 
of human nature themselves are his tar- 

He writes about them not to re- 
orm nor to scourge but to amuse. 
Nothing is safe from him. The Welsh 
are both sensitive and proud—and Amis 
lives in Wales—but seldom have they 
been oy as effectively as in the 
scene in That Uncertain Feeling where 
John Lewis appears before a Welsh li- 
ae committee to apply for a better 
job. 

In the case of John Wain too, those 
feeli that made le call him an 
novels and his literary criticism. In the 
criticism they sum up almost entirely as 
a contempt for cant. In the novels they 
show themselves in diverse ways. Some- 
thing of Amis’s satire can be discerned, 
especially in Wain’s Hurry on Down. 
It is important to notice that his ideas, 
unlike Osborne’s and Amis’s, are con- 
servative. All this affects his writing. 
As he says in Declaration, he does not 
believe that the artist should withdraw 
from society. The artist is a whole man, 
with the responsibilities of such a man. 
He is not to be a conformist but he is 
not to be a constant rebel either. 

Richard Hoggart’s book is not subject 
to the same sort of standard as the crea- 
tive work of the rest, but the act of writ- 
ing The Uses of Literacy can be inter- 
preted as catharsis. By his putting down 
problems on paper, by creating in words, 
the anger is employed with profit. 

I have used the Cinderella image for 
the hero in Amis’s novels. But it holds 
for the personal experience of each of 
the Angry Young Men. Youthful though 
they are, they have known through the 
products of their ion a measure of 
success far beyond what any of them 
must have hoped. Osborne is an inter- 
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national success as a playwright, already 
rich and respected. No playwright could 
read either the London or New York 
reviews of Look Back in Anger or The 
Entertainer without feeling his anger 
melt. Amis is recognized by many critics 
as the most effective comic novelist now 
writing in English. He has already 

to win prizes for his work and he is 
wooed by publishers. His reputation too 
is international. His standing as a writer 
is reflected even in his repute as a teach- 
er; this year one of the best of American 
universities has added him to its visiting 
faculty. Wain has become a recognized 
member of the British elite, the so-called 
Establishment. He writes for the best 
and most lucrative of British publica- 
tions. As this is written, he also is leaving 
for a visit to America and will lecture 
in various places in the States. And 
Hoggart, though not the artist that the 
others are, is an authority on British 
culture who appears often on BBC and 
is expected to say the definitive word 
on issues in his field. 

Here then is Cinderella, married to 
the prince and starting to live in the 
palace. But how will the marriage work 
out? No one has ever added a ript 
to that original Cinderella story. What 
will happen to John Osborne? He can- 
not do Jimmy Porter or George Dillon 
again; he must try something else. (The 
latest report is that he is writing a musi- 
cal comedy.) My guess, for what it is 
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worth, is that he will find new and 
fruitful ways to move his audience—and 
that these ways will be conservative 
ones. Amis has used the same hero in 
three novels. By the third time, in J Like 
It Here (a clumsy combination of farce 
and travel book), he was worn out. The 
critics were patient and hoped for better 
work later. But I Like It Here simply 
could not compare with Lucky Jim or 
That Uncertain Feeling. Wain is more 
predictable. His novels and essays will 
‘wheeoe come out as before, propelled 

y his considerable energy. They will, 
it may be hazarded, increase in wisdom 
even oe they lose in zest. But re- 
gardless of what these three men achieve 
after this, each has already made a con- 
tribution to his time. 

The movement of which they are the 
main members is in one sense no move- 
ment at all. Wain denies that it exists. 
Osborne is grud ing, saying in Declara- 
tion only “Well, the princi figures 
in this equation seem to have been 
Kingsley Amis, John Wain—and myself.” 
Amis apparently does not feel engaged 
and he refused to have anything to do 
with Declaration. Notwithstanding, the 
movement, for all its merely journalistic 
name and fame, will have a place in the 
literary histories. For it has involved, 
through a process transcending logic, 
several men of letters so talented that 
they have already outshone many of the - 
writers of the decade before them. 


The elimination of Freshman English — 


as it is now taught— 


from the curriculum — 
will be the topic of discussion in the College Section meeting at the 


1959 NCTE Convention, Denver, 


Thanksgiving 
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Psychiatry and the Freshman ‘Theme 


KENNETH S. ROTHWELL 


An assistant professor at the University of Kansas, the author bas a B.A. from the 

University of North Carolina and a Ph.D. from Columbia. His teaching experience 

also includes three years at the University of Rochester and two at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


College teachers of composition peri- 
culties can best be resolved in the office 
of a psychiatrist, if there.’ Early recog- 
nition of such disturbed types can save 
a harassed instructor hours of his valu- 
able time which might more profitably 
be devoted to students capable of ab- 
sorbing instruction. Failure to sense that 
a student’s difficulties are less rhetorical 
than emotional may place the teacher on 
the couch before the pupil. 

Nearly every school in the nation 
annually enrolls a “character” who be- 
comes legendary for his exploits. In the 
writer’s own experience there has been 
a boy who always brought a live pigeon 
to conferences and who always expressed 
astonishment that the creature’s presence 
went unappreciated. (“He was trying 
to give you the bird,” a thoughtful 
colleague suggested.) There has been a 
girl whose self-diagnosed genius ele- 
vated her work beyond criticism, and 
who therefore felt compelled to shriek 
whenever apprised—however diplomat- 
ically—of her comma splices. There has 
been a boy who airily forgave the in- 
structor’s inability to detect sense in 
the nonsense of the student’s themes. 
Frequently these eccentricities are sur- 
face in character; they are adolescent 
shenanigans, not to be solemnized with 
the terminology of psychology. As Sir 
Francis Bacon might have put it—some 
such students are mere eccentrics, others 


*The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam Broen of the Department of Psychol 
at the University of Kansas (now at UCLA) 
for reading, criticizing, and suggesting impor- 
tant revisions for this paper. 


inful bores, and a few ha 

= Certainly the last 
do in an age of conformity is to label 
every aberration from the normal as a 
disturbance. 

en, however, emotional difficulties 
destroy a student’s ability to think and 
and to write clearly, the teacher of Eng- 
lish faces a different situation. He needs 
to recognize such writing not only to 
help the student but also to spare himself 
a di or py struggle. He should be 
equipped to distinguish between sloppy 
writing which results in incoherence, 
and abnormal thought which produces 
incoherence. As a general rule, the lazy 
student achieves opacity through under- 
development of ideas. The disturbed 
student reaches the same condition 
through inconsistency in development 
of his thought: one paragraph may ex- 
plore an idea relentlessly while the next 
paragraph may suggest apathy. The in- 
structor should recognize the difference 
between a creative mind which consist- 
ently coins brilliant images and a dis- 
turbed mind which alternates between 
the pedestrian and the bizarre figure of 
speech. He should detect the gulf be- 
tween poor organization induced by 
laziness and haste, and a breakdown in 
unity stemming from a mental block, 
when the student’s mind approaches 
what the psychologist might call “for- 
bidden areas.” No amateur of course 
can presume omniscience on this special- 
ized subject. A teacher can be usefully 
equipped, however, with clues to the 
danger signals. In this way he can _ 
himself the frustration of prescribing 
a stiff dose of neoclassicism to an appar- 
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re- 
rhetorical 


ent romantic ius, who a 
uires clinical rather than 
erapy. 

Three case histories furnish examples 
of the sort of emotional difficulty which 
may be encountered among students of 
freshman composition. Student A, en- 
rolled in a conservative, Eastern univer- 
sity, was to all outward appearances 
enviably well-adjusted. An clone stu- 
dent in high school, he played on the 
freshman football team and belonged to 
one of the better fraternities. His themes 
displayed flashes of apparent brilliance, 
though the brilliance would always evap- 
orate after a few sentences into inco- 
herence. He had an extraordinary habit 
of coining his own words. For example, 
he could not say that he was “happy”; 
instead he had to say that he had ll 
“meltiplasm in ecstacy.” He constructed 
gorgeous analogies, though their exact 
relevance to the term under comparison 
was not always ? ent. Reading Mil- 
ton was to him like “seeing flashes of 
fire traverse up and down the neurons 
and ganglia and burn away the sheath- 
ing.” The teacher initially mistook this 
bizarre expression as a revival of the 
metaphysical style. In his anxiety to 
nurture latent talent, he forgot that the 
intricate conceits of John Donne reveal 
a mind which could sustain a logical 
thought. The figures constructed by the 
student were neither logical nor sus- 
tained. Well-intentioned efforts to im- 

restraint on the boy’s writing onl 
met with hostility. The student ome | 
rather vehemently, that “meltiplasm in 
ecstacy” was the only possible phrase 
for expressing his inner emotion. Criti- 
cism of a paper’s transitions or logical 
structure was rebuffed with the state- 
ment: “I can understand it, so wh 
can’t you?” The latter challenge, which 

the reader will surely recognize as a 

stock nse from an insecure fresh- 

man, might have been disregarded, if it 
had not for its position as only one 
part of a complex syndrome. 
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When the semester had nearly ended, 
the instructor—exhausted from the week- 
ly argument with the student—referred 
the boy to the University psychologist. 
He had finally realized that no handbook 
of freshman composition could ever 
solve the student’s writing problems. The 
clinician’s diagnosis confirmed a growi 
suspicion that the boy’s themes reveal 
a general retreat from reality into a pri- 
vate world, conveniently barren not only 
of rhetorical rules but of all rules. In 
retrospect it was to see that A’s 
themes had revealed tendencies toward 
psychosis.* His attitude revealed a dis- 
regard for “realistic or logical concepts” 
even to the point where reality became 
falsified.* This habit would bolster the 
boy’s assumption that if he knew what 
he meant, why shouldn’t everyone else? 
The paranoic belief that his instructor 
was out “to destroy his style of writing” 
—not to help him—fitted into the gen- 
eral pattern. The incompleteness of 
chomghe showed what the handbooks 
of psychology call “flights of ideas” or 
“word salad,” an unexpected spurt of 
creative power without any r direc- 
tion. The insistence on constructing ne- 
ologisms, despite the plenitude of Web- 
ster’s, represented sheer perversity to the 
teacher, but the psychologist saw these 
words as “condensations and symboliza- 
tions of conflicts, or unconscious mate- 
rials highly charged with affect.” The 
abrupt termination of thought which 
the instructor had red-penciled “poor 
transition” emerged in the psychologist’s 


*The verbal symptoms outlined here suggest 
several diagnostic Possibilities: schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive chosis, and oia. Cf. 
R. M. Drake, A | Psychology (1954), 
pp- 97, 101, 103; T. W. Richards, Modern Clini- 
cal Psychology (1946), pp. 151-215. Exact diag- 
nosis of course is a task for the professional. 

*Professor Richards cites (p. 163) Conrad 
Aiken’s “Silent Snow, Secret Cow” as a pic- 
ture of childhood schizophrenia,:and Willa 
Cather’s “Paul’s Case” as representative of 
schizophrenia in adolescence. Both these stories 
provide excellent insights into emotional dis- 
turbance for the teacher of composition, 
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rhetoric as “blocking”—another - 
alized 
ance 


tom of psychological disturb- 
of in them- 
selves represents anything uncommon. 
All of us at one time or another catch 
ourselves committing them. The classic 
combination, however, caught the teach- 
er’s eye and alerted him to the serious- 
ness of the problem. The psychologi 
declared that in adolescence the di 
tinction between abnormal and normal 
behavior is sometimes difficult to draw. 
Nevertheless it was decided that Student 
A should be discreetly watched through- 
out his undergraduate career. 


Student B, enrolled at a mid-Western 
municipal university, displayed nearly 
identical symptoms. His attitude, how- 
ever, was one of abnormal docility rather 
than hostility. His term paper, which 
analyzed “Faith and Reason in America,” 
began matter-of-factly, though it dis- 
played no great competence in expres- 
sion: 


Modern conceptions of sin are related to 
the definition set forth in this . Most 
Christian people tend to put Pith in the 
belief that man is sinful as a result of the 
original sin of Adam and the environment 
too can increase or minimize the existence 
of it. 


Certainly nothing unusual about this 
statement is discernible. The subsequent 
peregraph, however, soars off into 
strained imagery, appears momentarily 
lucid, and then dissipates into mist. Strik- 
ingly apparent is the contrast between 
the paragraph quoted above and the one 
quoted here (with original student mis- 
spellings): 

In our sciences we learn that during fetal 
development certain chromosones from 
the male and female that develope into a 
zygote are influenced by chemical and at- 
mospheric enviornment in causing certain 
characteristics to be dominant or recessive. 
The chromosones carry all traits that make 
up the entire being. These include clor, 
intelligence, statue, behavior, and a host of 
such things. The person thus far is still sub- 
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ject to enviornmental changes, and we may 
thus conclude that sin is liable to both that 
of Adam and present external and internal 
enviornmental conditions. 


The analogy is muddily conceived and 
clumsily executed. The misspellings, not 
by themselves of any significance, under- 
score the disparity between the writer’s 
tools of expression and the choice of 
subject. The next paragraph shifts back 
into the mundane style discovered at 
the beginning of the paper. 

Student B’s case turned out to be far 
less serious than that of Student A. A 
check with the Dean’s office revealed 
that he was already under treatment at 
a local veterans hospital for illness in- 
curred while a prisoner in Korea. Far 
more amenable to constructive criticism 
than Student A, he began to respond 
hearteningly to his teacher’s instructions 
towards the end of the semester. In this 
case, knowledge of the boy’s emotional 
difficulties, as glimpsed in a single para- 
graph, warned the instructor sufficiently 
to forestall possible disaster. The instruc- 
tor was encouraged to treat B with ex- 
ceptional sympathy and tact. Further- 
more, the teacher was less likely to be- 
come discouraged about the apparent 
deficiencies of his professional ability. 
The teacher of composition has enough 
difficulty accomplishing the 
without undertaking the impossible. 

Student C was enrolled at a large mid- 
Western university.‘ His symptoms fol- 
lowed the same general pattern as those 
discovered in A and '’ If anything, 
judged by both conduct and writing, 
he represented the most difficult case 
of all. He openly flouted all known 
mores on a conformist campus. He was 
what students call a “ do,” what 
teachers call “difficult,” and what the 
less sophisticated might call “queer.” His 


‘I am obliged to Professor Albert Kitzhaber, 
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English at 
the University of Kansas, for sharing his exten- 
sive knowledge of problems in teaching compo- 
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compulsion to stir up trouble differed 
from a healthy drive to assert individu- 
ality in its aimlessness. From the title of 
one of his themes—“A Study in Colours 
and an Inquiry Into the Villainy of 
Manicheism”—the reader might not 
ess that its subject was Othello. His 
premise offered the proposition: 
“Was Iago virtuous, or did he have 
intercourse with Emily?” The paper 
went on to declare: 
How else may sensible le lain the 
irregular villainy of Iago? 
aversion to the reproduction of the i 
(Note he had not children) exampled by 
his uncharitable descriptions of the sex-act? 
And while admitting of other equally valid 
explanations, this resentful attitude anent 
reproduction is as previously stated a very 
fundamental tenet of Manicheism. 


The arabesque texture defies analysis, 
not because of literary originality but 
because of mental aberration. A subse- 
quent paragraph offers a harvest of ink- 


horn terms, designed less to clarify than 
to dazzle: 

Yet what dramatic qualities manicheism 
[sic] suggested to Shickeepense’s mind are 
not immediately clear, at any rate in the 
context of the tragedy. It does well for a 
comedy, and perhaps this play seen criti- 
cally and read with an eye towards its far- 
cical whole, while crediting its continui 
as excellently fine, still leaves considerab 
to be desired, a desideratum deplorably un- 
noticed for the play is adequately ampul- 
lose in dialogue and effrenate emotions not 
onepest a deeper meaning. There are other 

isfeatures, less perhaps in the dyatyposis 
of characters than else where, but apparent 
to the perceptive viewer. 


The last paragraph of the paper should 
dispel any lingering belief thee C was 
less emotionally disturbed than a mis- 
understood genius: 

Manicheism in its intent, or theoretical 
Manicheism would seem less effectually 
realisable if this were indeed the only exam- 
ple of it in our literature, but eras tends 
prejudice colouring his conception thereof 
seems but a feeble shaft, broken against the 
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clear, luminously shield of Mani- 
cheism. 

Using the orthodox method of rege 
this from a convenient chart at the bac 
of a freshman rhetoric merely unnerved 
the grader. Consultation proved fruitless 
because the boy’s massive ego effectively 
barred rational criticism. Failing the 
paper only meant inviting a scene in 
which the student would snarl that he 
was being persecuted by his teacher. 

Three students in widely separated 
institutions have been discussed to show 
the similarity of their cases. Deliberately 
no attempt has been made to explore 
their family background or general atti- 
tudes toward life. Such questions should 
be left to people with greater knowledge 
of the subject than the writer. For 
teachers of English the interesting fact 
lies in the uniform manner of expression. 
Each student, in varying measure, con- 
structed an imagery based on a private 
vision of reality ‘doubtless the reader 
will have noted the curious partiality 
of all three to medical imagery); each, 
except for Student B, in conference with 
a teacher offered evidence of delusions 
of grandeur (“the genius pose”) or a 
sense of persecution. The writing was 
badly organized and logically discon- 
with little cam "diet the 
student could sustain any of the spurious 
flashes of brilliance. e creation of 
neologisms, or the search for an exotic 
mode of expression, revealed another 
identifiable pattern. A combination of 
all of these traits, not one or two, in a 
student paper may suggest emotional 
disturbance. For this reason the teacher 
should refer the student to the psychol- 
ogy clinic early in the term, making 
the arrangement with the office of the 
Dean of Reethenie not with the student 
himself. 

Whatever the benefits of this approach 
to the student, the dividends to the in- 
structor are substantial. A conscientious 
teacher learns that a supposed failure 


is something beyond his control. He no 
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rted with the knowledge that Student 


longer feels obliged to waste precious 
is no unique genius, but a fairly com- 


ehergy struggling with an unteachable 
pupil. 


His sagging morale can be sup- mon phenomenon. 


The Grotesque in Modern American Fiction 


Van O'Connor 


One of the best-known American teacher-critics, Professor O’Connor is the 
author of five books of modern criticism (Forms of Modern Fiction, Sense and 
Sensibility in Modern Poetry, The Shaping Spirit of Wallace Stevens, The 
Tangled Fire of William Faulkner, An Age of Criticism (1900-1950) and the 
author or co-author of two textbooks (Poems for Study and the recent Modern 
Prose: Form and Style). With a B.A. from the University of Syracuse and a 
Pb.D. from Columbia, Dr. O’Connor is a professor at Minnesota, although he is 
visiting Berg Professor at New York University this year. It was he who started 
the Huckleberry Finn controversy in College English in 1955. 


In one of his essays in Past Masters, 

Thomas Mann has this to say about the 
revalence of the grotesque in modern 
terature: 


For I feel that, broadly and essentially, the 
striking feature of modern art is that it has 
ceased to recognize the categories of tragic 
and comic, or the dramatic classifications, 
tragedy and comedy. It sees life as tragi- 
comedy, with the result that the ue 
is its most genuine style—to the extent, in- 
deed, that today that is the only guise in 
which the sublime may appear. For, if I 
may say so, the grotesque is the genuine 
anti-bourgeois style; and however bour- 
geois Anglo-Saxendom may otherwise be or 
appear, it is a fact that in art the comic- 
grotesque has always been its strong point. 


Mann did not develop this statement or 
point to works that he considered ex- 
amples of the grotesque. Even so, he 
has said several things that seem to be 
true of the tesque: that the s 
has broken down; that the sublime some- 
times lurks behind weirdly distorted 
images; and that the literature of the 

otesque is in reaction against the some- 
surfaces of bourgeois cus- 
toms and habits. 


Since the seventeenth century many 


sensitive men have been ‘uneasy with 
science and the states of mind or points 
of view that accompanied “scientific 
thinking.” They have felt that science 
emphasized the finiteness of the human 
being, asked him to look at himself as 
merely a thing in an all-embracing me- 
chanical order, and estranged him in a 
variety of ways. There were those too 
of course who welcomed it because of 
the sense of order it gave or promised 
to give. A part of this order, or ordering, 
was the development of pa science 
or industrialism. With it of course came 
the bourgeois world and the bourgeois 
mentality. Almost all of modern litera- 
ture, as we know, is a protest in one 
form or another against a too faith 
in progress, against the literal-minded- 
ness and smugness that this mentality 
invited. As soon as one uses the phrase 
“the alienated artist,” a whole range of 
writers asks to be listed. 

It is also an old story in literary criti- 
cism that dramatists emulating scientists 
created a stage that had the shape and 
the function of the glass slide. Dramatist 
and scientist were both explaining, or 
seemed to be explaining, the nature of 
man. The stage developed three walls 
and realistic props. Today when we are 
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ing rather to explain both the nature 
and to our- 
selves, the shape of the stage again is 
beginning to change. In other words, lit- 
erary forms shift with shifts in our view 
of ourselves. 

This has been an age of violence, with 
wars, genocide, atom bombs, and great 
social changes. The cen just before 
ours learned that man had evolved from 
lower biological ies, and certain of 
its philosophers stressed both the irra- 
tionality of human nature and the ways 
in which our actions were determined 
by forces beyond our control. The lit- 
erature of the grotesque has been in 
response to these shifts. 

The grotesque is not the sole form 
expressing the nature of modern man, 
but it is a widely prevalent form. In 
America it has clear antecedents in Edgar 
Allan Poe; it has antecedents in the 


Literary Naturalists Crane, Norris, and 
London, and in those other protestants 
against the genteel mind, Saltus 


and Ambrose Bierce. Perhaps the South 
has produced more than its share of the 
grotesque. The writers are easily listed: 
Caldwell, Faulkner, Warren, Welty, 
McCullers, O’Connor, Capote, and Wil- 
liams. And some of the reasons are clear 
enough: the old agricultural em de- 
pleted the land and poverty bred abnor- 
mality; in many cases people were liv- 
ing with a code that was no longer 
applicable, and this meant a detachment 
from reality and loss of vitality. But the 

tesque has been seen everywhere in 
year life and fiction. Sherwood 
Anderson found it in the small town 
in Ohio. Nathanael West saw it in 
Vermont, New York City, and in Holly- 
wood. Nelson Al finds it in Chicago 
and in New Orleans. Paul Bowles finds 
it in Africa. Behind all of these writers, 
Northerner and Southerner alike, are 
nineteenth-century discoveries and em- 
phases. 

Thomas Mann’s point that the 

tesque is an anti-bourgeois style could 
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be assented to for the wrong reasons or 
rather for over-simplified reasons. 
Among American lite historians 
there is, or has been, a group that has 
been content to account for literary 
forms largely or solely in social and 
political terms. They could say, for 
example, that ues occur because 
of unjust treatment of the Negro, of the 
tenant farmer, or of the immigrant 
forced to live in a slum. In other words, 
they would study the grotesque as a 
social phenomenon and as a problem to 
be solved. Undoubtedly they would se- 
lect case-histories from: Stephen Crane, 
Sherwood Anderson, West, Caldwell, 


and Al 

Our Townes has also been categor- 
ized in terms of there being two major 
visions, a vision of innocence and a vi- 
sion of horror. Whitman will do as the 
voice of the former and Poe will do as 
the voice of the latter. There is also 
William Dean Howells’s famous state- 
ment about the loom ity of 
American life: 
It is one of the reflections suggested 
Dostoevsky’s novel, The Crime and ie 
Punishment, that whoever struck a note 
so profoundly tragic would do a false and 
mistaken thing. . . Our novelists, therefore, 
concern themselves with the more smiling 
aspects of life, which are the more Ameri- 
can. 


On the other hand, modern American 
literature is characterized by horrors and 
violence. 

In some of our best nineteenth cen- 
tury fiction there is a conscious interplay 
between tragic inevitabilities and a splen- 
did vision of man’s possibilities. In much 
of our twentieth-century fiction there 
is an encounter between the dream of 
innocence and a sense of guilt and de- 
feat. The dream of innocence as en- 
countered in Crane, Anderson or Cald- 
well is greatly diminished from what 
it was in Crévecoeur, Whitman, or 
Howells. Crane and the others were sen- 
sitive and sympathetic men and they 
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eer social and political injustices, 
ut this is not all that they are showing 


us. 

Behind Crane’s rage at human injus- 
tice and stupidity, there is a backdrop of 
cosmic pointlessness. Behind Anderson’s 
theory that somewhere along the line 
America has failed her citizens is the 
dark suspicion that his grotesques, and 
perhaps all of us, stand facing a thick 
wall. Behind West’s bitter satire on the 
American preoccupation with material 
things or with the simple-minded Hora- 
tio Alger myth is a deep suspicion that 
all beliefs are demonstrably illusory and 
false. Mixed with Caldwell’s condemna- 
tion of certain of his villains is a de- 
tached delight in complications of the 
villainy itself. Nelson Algren occasion- 
ally protests in social and economic 
terms, but the violence in his stories is 
a protest against a sense of emptiness and 
meaninglessness. The more significant 
sources of the grotesque in most of their 
stories are well below the level of social 
and political injustice. 

Many of the writers who have 
emerged, or whose reputations have 
grown, since World War II seem far 
removed from nineteenth-century mor- 
ality. In Eudora Welty’s stories, mor- 
ality and righteousness are not principles; 
sentiment and sympathy are principles. 
Her characters seem to live in a land 
of dreams where everything is both 
eerie and incongruous. 

In Carson McCullers’s stoiies, the con- 
trolling factor is psychological motiva- 
tion. Almost invariably the motivations 
are abnormal or perverse, but ° Miss 
McCullers seems to ask that they be 
taken as “normal.” Some of the char- 
acters are almost mannequins, and their 
actions seem only a parody of human 
actions. 

The Truman Capote world is quite 
similar to the McCullers world in that 
what most of us would take to be normal 
is presented as monstrous. The “nice 
people” are sexually abnormal, demented, 
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or eccentric. The young frequently 
have the wizened appearance of midgets, 
civilization is decayed, and everything 
moves at a strangely lethargic pace. 


Paul Bowles’s world is bemused. His 
characters are for the most part morally 
empty, as though they had moved not 
only beyond skepticism but almost be- 
yond amorality. They desire some sense 
of being, but usually they find it only in 
meaningless violence. 


There is also the fact of pastiche. 
What is original in one author—in Faulk- 
ner, for example—can easily become a 
literary convention. Properly used, the 
convention can remain vital. 
used, it invites pastiche. Eudora Welty 
is usually in control of her own fictional 
world, but on occasion, as with “The 
Burning,” she présents Faulknerian gro- 
tesques in a manner that seems hardly 
her own. Miss McCullers and Capote 
exploit the Southern setting, reminding 
one of certain Jacobean dramatists who 
moved beyond Elizabethan tragedy into 
tragic extravaganza. And perhaps Bowles 
may be said to be exploiting the fictional 
world of Joseph Conrad. 


Undoubtedly the most significant lit- 
erature of the ate in our time, or 
at any time, is morally serious. But be- 
cause of the partial breakdown of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy and what seems to be our 
more complicated or possibly more con- 
fused sense of human identity, moral 
decisions seem to us harder to make. In 
earlier novelists—E. M. Forster, for ex- 
ample—characterization is usually seen 
in terms of a moral commitment or lack 
of commitment, of awareness or un- 
awareness. There is little doubt about 
the nature of the characters or of the 
moral struggle going on. 

In Faulkner or in Warren, a moral 
issue is also central, but the characters 
seem to be carrying a greater burden 
of irrationality, and the moral resolution 
is likely to come, or can come, from an 
unexpected source. In Light in August, 
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THE GROTESQUE IN FICTION 


it comes from two une sources: 
from Lena Grove, one of the simplest, 
most uncomplicated of characters, and 
from Gail Hightower, who has lived in 
isolation with his e dreams of the 
past. In All the King’s Men, the ration- 
alist idealist, Adam Stanton, brings de- 
struction, and a simple old man states 
the novelist’s thesis: “History is blind, 
but man is not.” The corollary to this 
is that man lives in “an agony of will.” 
The novel ends thus: “. . . But that will 
be a long time from now, and soon now 
we shall go out of the house and go into 
the convulsion of the world, out of his- 
tory into history and the awful respon- 
sibility of Time.” 

With Faulkner, moral decisions are 
more clearly in terms of the Christian 
tradition than they are with Warren. 
Both writers, however, seem not only 
troubled by but participant in the sense 
of man’s estrangement, his guilt, and his 
general sense of meaninglessness. Flan- 
nery O’Connor, on the other hand, 
writes with the assurance that the Chris- 
tian doctrines of grace, mercy, and re- 
demption are true. Her dramatizations 
of these doctrines seem incongruous in 
the context of the society she is describ- 
ing. Paul Tillich in “Existential Aspects 
of Modern Art” says: 

[T]here are many Christian existential- 
ists; but insofar as they are existentialists 
they ask the question, show the estrange- 
ment, show the finitude, show the meaning- 
lessness. Insofar as they are Christian, they 
answer these questions as Christians, not 
as existentialists.* 

The difference between Faulkner and 
Warren, and Miss O’Connor is that they 
only employ elements from the Christian 
tradition whereas she accepts Christian, 
or more specially, Catholic orthodoxy. 
All three are preoccupied with moral 
issues in a world of violence and amor- 


ality. 
Probably there is a major distinction 


*Carl Michalson, ed., Christianity and the 
Existentialists (1956), p. 141. 
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to be made between the nineteenth- 
cen fiction, even the tesque in 
grotesque. In the novels of Jane Austen, 
of Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
James, or Howells, civilization might be 
said to be a manifestation of natural law. 
Looking back at their novels we ma 
recall these lines from Wallace Stevens's 
Owls Clover: 
The solid was an a period 
With appro rite, largely English furniture 
Barbers with charts of the only possible 
modes, 
Cities that would not wash away in the 
A generation or two later, with Conrad, 
Joyce, and Mrs. Woolf, civilization has 
quite a different look. In their fiction we 
sometimes seem to be seeing cities (the 
symbols of civilization) as though they 
were under water. In a good deal of 
American fiction the city ap as a 
destructive force (this is true as far back 
as McTeague and Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets), a mechanical wilderness or a 
jungle (Algren’s The Man with the 
Golden Arm), a maze (“The Artificial 
Nigger” in O’Connor’s A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find), a place of fri a 
and alle (Feulken s 
ctuary or Algren’s A Walk on the 
Wild Side), or a stage set (West’s The 
Day of the Locust). More often than 
not there are small town or rural settings. 
These phenomena may be fortuitous. 
More likely there is a reason for them— 
namely, that the city is no longer a 
symbol of civilization, and civilization is 
no longer natural law. For Freud, man 
was “an inextricable tangle of culture 
and biology.” For the creators of the 
modern fictional grotesque the biological 
seems in one sense or another to be 
primary. 
The history of philosophy is a oe 
of the setting up of categories, as we 
as the history of posing problems and 
solving them. But categories, as we all 
know, have a way of not being absolute. 
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Our rational selves want the category, 
want it fixed and stable. But we also 
want to recognize the ironic, the - 
doxical, the ambiguous, the aiiin-ef 
equal or almost equal claims. It is not 
fortuitous that the terms irony, paradox, 
ambiguity, synthesis, tension, and so 
many others are the staple terms of 
modern criticism. They are ways of 
saying that categories merge, break 
down, that elements from one category 
have an odd way of turning up in neigh- 
boring or distant categories. 

A frequent, possibly an essential, fac- 
tor in the literature of the grotesque—of 
the sort that is morally serious, not 
wilfully monstrous—is that one category 
or an element from one category erupts 
inside another category. In Faulkner’s 
Addie Bundren, for example, one sees a 
woman eying d tely to find her 
sense of significant being in conduct (her 
relationship to her children, her adultery, 
her oma disregard of the proprieties) 
that also seems erse. We come to 
admire, or almost to admire her per- 
wae The family (those members with 
“g motives”) persist in maintaining 
their part in the oes seemingly 
disrespectful funeral journey out of re- 

ct for their dead mother. Anse Bun- 

n is the very voice of propri in 
his open 4 for Addie’ (we 
have no reason to believe he is insincere 
in this), but he uses the funeral journey 
as a means of getting himself a new set 
of teeth and a new wife. Faulkner’s 
Light in August is filled with the same 
sort of grotesques: Simon McEachern, 
Eupheus Hines, and Percy Grimm, 
those avatars of righteousness, are all 
monstrous. Grotesque too is the rela- 
tionship of Joanna Burden and Joe 
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Christmas—she, ing of the New 
England Biblical hell and basically in- 


capable of affection, making violent love 
to Joe Christmas, who in turn hates him- 
self, hates her, and yet enjoys her as a 
phenomenon. 

The most determinedly idealistic fig- 
ures in Robert Penn arren’s nove 
find themselves performing cynical and 
base acts, usually with the utmost assur- 
ance of their own righteousness. We see 
lies serving good on and truths bring- 
ing destruction. We hear a character 
say that you can use the point of virtue 
upon which a man most prides himself to 
bring about his destruction. And War- 
ren’s fictional world presents the ambi- 
guity of moral actions in an intensely 
moralistic tone. 

In Flannery O’Connor’s _ fictional 
world, to take one more example, one 
finds Catholic orthodoxy erupting inside 
an amoral commercialism and an ill- 
defined and sometimes not very vigorous 
Protestantism. The c uences are 
such — and perverse illains as The 


Misfit and the Bible salesman, and that 
grotesque saint, Hazel Motes. 
Modern literature has sought to in- 


corporate the anti- ic into the tra- 
ditionally poetic, into the 
heroic, the ignoble into the noble, the 
realistic into the romantic, the ugly into 
the beautiful. In our literature as well 
as in our art, we have heightened and 
have stylized the anti-poetic, the cow- 
ardly, the ignoble, the realistic, the ugly. 
The grotesque, heightened and stylized, 
simultaneously affronts our sense of es- 
tablished order and satisfies, or partly 
satisfies, our need for at least a tentative, 
a more flexible ordering. 


Would you like to see Freshman English abolished? See page 337 first. 
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Resistance to Change in Language Teaching 


Joun C. 


Professor McGalliard of the State University of lowa has published and edited 

numerous items in the fields of general linguistics, philology, and medieval litera- 

ture. He did graduate work at North Carolina, Northwestern, Chicago, and 

Harvard Universities, and has taught as a visiting professor at the Universities 
of Colorado, North Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Change is always resisted when it re- 
quires new efforts and attitudes. Resist- 
ance to some kinds of change is sound 
sense. The late G. L. Kierredge used to 
say that he would not want to eat an 
unconventional baked potato. In a more 
serious area, recent events indicate that 
we ought to have resisted the intellectual 
deterioration of the high school curricu- 
lum during the last thirty years. Clouds 
of witnesses, sometimes armed with 
tables and statistics, assured us that 
courses in English grammar failed to 
improve the writing of their students. 
This testimony seldom included reliable 
description of the kind of grammar 
taught or of the method of teaching it, 
to say nothing of the results achieved 
in the course itself. And few investiga- 
tions—so far as I know—probed the rela- 
tionship between ability to analyze com- 
plicated sentences and ability to read 
texts made up of such sentences with 
accurate comprehension. Nevertheless, 
we—or our anges in the occupa- 
tion—responding to many kinds of pres- 
sure, gradually gave "”P 
teaching of grammar. For it we substi- 
tuted a half-hearted attempt to teach 
“usage”—I quote the word. In my judg- 
ment, this failure of resistance to change 
was calamitous. The result is a genera- 
tion of semi-illiterate people—I am think- 
ing of reading even more than writing— 
semi-illiterate people furnished with 
a high school or junior college diploma. 
If the only choice before us were a 
choice between the systematic gram- 
mar of fifty years ago, with its meta- 


the systematic . 


physical premises, ideological definitions, 
authoritarian tone, and _ prescriptive 
tyranny—if the choice were between 
that, on the one hand, and what takes 
its place in the majority of schools to- 
day, on the other, then I should vote 
for the old-fashioned grammar. Of 
course, this is mot the choice which con- 
fronts us. | am simply emphasizing a 
truism: in language teaching, as in other 
cing resistance to change is not, in 
itself, either good or bad, wise or unwise. 
That depends on what change is re- 
sisted. During the rest of my time | 
shall talk about changes that seem to me 
valid and desirable. I shall try to suggest 
some of the reasons why they are some- 
times resisted. 

The territory divides rather naturall 
into two areas. One includes 
of correctness; the other includes funda- 
mental principles of grammatical an- 
alysis. Examples of the first would be 
the status of such constructions as “It is 
him,” etc.; “who” instead of “whom” in 
some or all contexts; “like” as a conjunc- 
tive in some contexts; the plural after 
“each,” “anybody,” etc., etc. Here I 
should put also certain “past tense” 
forms of the verb: “sprung,” e.g., and 
the use of all forms of “lay” instead of 
the pres gay | forms of “lie.” I am 
not trying to defend or oppose any 
of these patterns, whether conserva- 
tive or radical. But how do we decide 
which patterns are good English and 
which are not? One group of teach- 
ers to apply analysis, or 
else invokes authority—the authority of 
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a textbook revered in previous decades— 
or does both of these things. “The verb 
to be takes the same case after it as be- 
fore it; therefore ‘it is me’ must be wrong 
and ‘it is I’ is the only correct pattern.” 
Or, “lie is an intransitive verb; lay is a 
transitive verb; accordingly, one can go 
and ‘lie down’ but not ‘lay down.’” 
“*Who do you mean?’ is incorrect and 
‘Whom do you mean?’ is correct—be- 
cause the pronoun is the object of the 
verb and the objective form of this pro- 
noun is whom.” 

Now the motives which produce this 
attitude are excellent. These teachers are 
striving valiantly to maintain standards. 
One can understand their conviction 
that if “rules” are valid in other situa- 
tions, then those just illustrated are also 
valid. Certainly a young man or woman 
would not be likely to be employed in 
any “white collar” job if, in the initial 
interview or letter of application, he 
said, for example, “Us kids don’t none 
of us know much mar.” The 
teachers about whom I am talking 
are keenly aware of this carer 3 
They are trying to insure their pup 
against just this sort of misfortune. 
Battling daily against rusticity, as 
our eighth-century predecessor Alcuin 

ut it, they are disturbed in their labors 
by rumors of iconoclasm, heresy, and 
free-thinking among linguists and other 
public monitors. Some of them appar- 
ently believe that modern linguists are 
opposed to all standards, holding that 
‘(Whatever is said is right.” This impres- 
sion is mostly based on hearsay, on sec- 
ond or third hand, erroneous informa- 
tion. Part of it, however, may be due 
to unsound inference from the linguists’ 
attack upon the mistaken rules and 
precepts found in some textbooks. At all 
events, these teachers feel that the 

round is being cut from under their 
Feet by the very people who should sus- 
tain and support them. 

Of course, all this is a regrettable mis- 
understanding. Partly, it is a misunder- 
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standing of the social criterion of stand- 
ard English. This, say the linguists, is 
the only feasible, realistic, practical cri- 
terion. To discover it and identify it, 
they do not engross indiscriminately the 
language habits of every man. Instead, 
they take account only of the patterns 
habitually used by the best educated 
minority—the people who, on other 
grounds than their use of the language 
pattern in question, would be regarded 
as highly educated people. 

The teacher who rejects the criterion 
of predominant educated use and who 
seeks to oppose that use by appeal to 
logic or rule has misconceived the na- 
ture of language. He assigns to particu- 
lar language patterns the same kind of 
value and validity that he assigns to 
H,O as the formula for water or to 24 
as the result of multiplying 8 by 3. He 
fails to recognize that language patterns 
are folkways, like the folkways prac- 
ticed in government or costume. Strange- 
ly enough, in view of his education, 
he forgets that all folkways vary from 
people to people, and from generation 
to generation among the same people. 
But if the social criterion, rightly under- 
stood, is the only feasible final criterion 
of good English, nevertheless it is more 

ificult to apply than is a set of “logical” 
rules set down once for all. We may as 
well admit this fact. The teacher of 
modest background and limited horizon 
may feel less than adequate to independ- 
ent application of the social criterion at 
all poin cially if he—or she—has 
any ingredient of humility. The only 
remedies I know are better professional 
education, more extensive reading, wider 
contacts—and the courage to acknowl- 
edge that the status of some patterns 
is not settled. This last, pony the 
most important of all, is the hardest for 
members of our vocation to achieve. 
English teachers are expected to be cer- 
tain about everything. But we can at 
least refrain from propagating this error 
by acquiescing in it. 
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Our second area of resistance—or 
ible resistance—involves the basic 
plan on which a grammar is written. In 
the most inconsistently 
combined an ideological or notional 
framework, in some parts, with a kind 
of structural framework in others. A 
noun was defined as “the name of a 
rson, place, » quality,” etc.; but 
was defined as 2, word that 
modifies a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb.” The grammar promoted and 
written by “structural” linguists employs 
exclusively “structural” of frame- 
work or formulation, though not neces- 
sarily of the kind just quoted. Thus a 
noun is identified as a word that could 
replace janitor in the utterance “The 
janitor cleans the building.” And it may 
be identified also as a word with certain 
characteristics, called “markers.” Thus a 
noun is a word that can vary as janitor 
varies in the utterance “The janitors 
clean the building”; or in the way rep- 
resented by “the janitor’s overalls.” A 
sentence is not defined as a “complete 
thought” but as “an utterance not in- 
cluded by its framework in the structure 
of another utterance.” Such included 
elements—what have been called par- 
ticipial phrases and subordinate clauses, 
etc.—are identified by connectives like 
“thou h,” “since,” “who,” “which,” etc. 
My illustrations are — inadequate. On 
the other hand, the apology for offering 


them at all is the relative newness of . 


thoroughgoing grammars of this kind. 

Perhaps because of its recent advent— 
or perhaps because of my cloistered 
existence—I have not encountered much 
resistance to structural grammar. The 
only objections that I have actually 
heard or read are these: that it is too 
difficult; that beginning teachers lack 
training in linguistics of any kind, espe- 
cially “structural”; and that suitable 
school texts are exceedingly few. As to 
the first of these objections, I suspect 
that we may be confusing difficulty with 
unfamiliarity. Any moderately elaborate 
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system will seem difficult as long as it 
is strange. It will take those of mJ who 
are accustomed to traditional grammars 
a little while to become equally handy 
with, say, Professor Fries’s Class 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 words, “immediate constituents,” 
etc. This is a handicap not shared by 
most of our students; they, of course, 
are not acquainted with any system of 
—— And, of course, if we have not 

en teaching systematic grammar of 
any kind, then teaching structural gram- 
mar will require some fresh effort from 
us and from our pupils. 

This effort is not excessive. The 
danger is that it may be made to appear 
excessive. For some years the textbook 
which the student carries to his English 
class has been getting bigger and bigger. 
Apparently the authors imitate the pol- 
icy of platform writers in election years: 
they try to be all things to all children; 
they ignore no faction or splinter group 
of teachers. How long has it been since 


you took a class actually through the 
textbook? How many have you read 
through yourself? Of course, this outsize 
bulk is generally the result of combining 
grammar, style, and copious models of 


extended composition all in the same 
book. The structural gist of the English 
language, if included, is buried and lost 
in a 700-page omnibus volume. (Well, 
700 pages in college texts; 400 in high 
school books.) If the teacher is to regain 
or the student is to acquire a proper con- 
ception of English grammar, this will 
have to be changed. We need a series 
of books that are grammars and nothing 
else. These books should be clear, con- 
cise, attractive, and, above all, brief. 
They should be adapted to various stages 
of the pupil’s maturity. I am not quali- 
fied to say how many different texts are 
needed between the sixth and the twelfth 

rades. But each of them can be and 
should be short—certainly less than 200 
pages, perhaps much less. In this way 
time will be left for all the other things— 
from punctuation to elegance—with 
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which the English teacher must deal. 
Return, Aristarchus; the dread voice 
is past—for the moment. The lack of 
linguistic training in the teacher can be 
supplied nowadays by summer school 
courses in General Linguistics and in 
English Grammar. Of course, you have 
to select an institution where structural 
patterns are not ignored. At this point I 
will mention a query that many must 
have voiced, although I happen not to 
have heard them. What about the differ- 
ences among the structuralists them- 
selves, whether of terminology or of 
analysis itself? Must we exchange nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs for a four- 
class grammatical society? Or can we 
keep the oid terms—these four and many 
others—only apply them as parts of a 
structural framework? The latter is my 
own view; but every teacher should look 
at the facts and decide for himself. 
Again, everyone now agrees—that is, 
every structuralist, so far as | know—on 
the importance of the intonation pattern 
of the spoken sentence. But they do not 
all agree about its specific features— 
pauses, junctures, transitions, degrees of 
_ stress, varieties of pitch, and—finally— 
clause finals. What’s the poor teacher to 
do? Pay her money and take her choice? 
Give up and let the whole thing go? 
No! Rejoice that there is something not 
yet cut and dried! Get in on the fight; 
collect your own evidence; participate— 
however modestly—in the advance of 
knowledge. That phrase, the advance of 
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knowledge, suggests another query. 
What about the massive labors of Curme 
and Jespersen and the other authors of 
monumental, unabridged grammars of 
English and other languages? Would 
the structural linguist an 3 the lot, jetti- 
son the whole cargo? No; these great 
storehouses of English usage, in its im- 
mense variety, remain as useful as ever. 
The modern linguist would simply re- 
vise some of the definitions and classifi- 
cations. a of usage, you re- 
member, is rarely the enterprise of an 
unabridged grammar.) 

So far we have been considering mo- 
tives of resistance that could be called 
more or less objective; I conclude with 
the briefest glance at a few that are 
subjective. Some teachers, I am told, 
fear that new doctrine may upset old 
authority—their authority as previously 
exercised. Some resent the obligation to 
unlearn anything that they ever learned. 
Re-enforcing both of these, of course, 
is our universal human inertia. Alone or 
in combination, these motives may lead 
us to act as though we were committed 
to a philosophy or policy or program. 
When it is challenged, we first bristle 
up and then dig in deeper. Refutation, 
instead of convincing, strengthens us in 
our obstinacy. This is a melancholy so- 
cial pattern—well documented, I ma 
add, by scholars far outside our field. Of 
course, no member of the NCTE fits 
this pattern of irrationality. But just take 
another look at some of your colleagues. 


Questions on English usage may be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee 
on Current English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 1 Montague Terrace, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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an-thol’o-gy n.; pl. -c1es (—jiz). 
[Gr. anthologia, fr. anthologos flower gather- 


ing, fr. anthos flower + legein to gather,] 
1. A collection of flowers of literature .. . 
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An Introduction To Literature 


A edited by 
Herbert Barrows Hubert Heffner John Ciardi 
. University of Michigan Indiana University Rutgers University 
Wallace Douglas 
Northwestern University 


In this important new book each editor introduces by his own method 
one major literary form: “Reading the Short Story” (Herbert Barrows) 
offers twenty short stories ranging from early innovators to recent ex- 
perimentalists, giving some idea of the development of the form, and 
placing emphasis on the importance of narrative; “The Nature of 
Drama” (Hubert Heffner) presents six outstanding modern plays bear- 
ing on man’s concept of himself, and frames these with an introductory 
essay on the nature and reading of drama; “How Does a Poem Mean?” 
(John Ciardi), itself an introductory text containing over 200 poems, 
proposes a specific teaching method that leads to the appreciation of the 
poem as a total aesthetic experience; “The Character of Prose” ( Wallace 
Douglas) explores the wide-ranging uses of literary prose and offers 
useful criteria for telling good writing from that which is mannered or 
otherwise artificial. 


Each part begins with a generous and perceptive introduction, and in- 
cludes extensive questions for use in class discussions, student writing, 
or examinations. 


An Intrropuction To LiTreRATuRE will be available complete in a 
clothbound edition, and paperbound in four separate parts. 


Complete 1331 pages @ Part I 338 pages ©@ Part I] 327 pages 
Part III 339 pages ° Part IV 308 pages 


Spring, 1959 


Masters Of American Literature 


edited by 
Leon Edel Sherman Paul Thomas H. Johnson 
New York University University of Illinois Lawrenceville School, New Jersey 


Claude M. Simpson 


Ohio State University 


Four distinguished scholars, each dealing with writers in his special area 
eo of competence, bring out the inter-relations of the principal figures in 
.* American literature. Included are extensive excerpts from Franklin’s 
Autobiography, Henry Adams’ History of the United States, Twain's 
Life on the Mississippi; a reliable text of Melville’s Billy Budd; a fresh 
approach to Whitman’s Leaves of Grass which emphasizes its growth 
through successive editions; texts of Emily Dickinson’s poems drawn 
from Thomas H. Johnson’s variorum edition, Interpretive introductory 

essays, careful annotation where necessary, and bibliographies. 


) “ Volume I, Volume II, and the Shorter Edition of MAsTers oF 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE will be available in paperbound and cloth- 
bound editions. 


Volume I: Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville 890 pages Spring, 1959 


Volume II: Whitman, Dickinson, Adams, James, Twain, Crane, O’ Neill. 
Frost, Eliot, Faulkner 952 pages Spring, 1959 


To be available: MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE Shorter Edition 


1386 pages Spring, 1959 


Anthology Of Children’s Literature 
3RD EDITION 


Edna Johnson Evelyn R. Sickels 
formerly of formerly of the 
Indiana University Indianapolis Public Library 


Frances Clarke Sayers 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


In a delightful and stimulating revision, this book, long a favorite anthol- 
ogy for college courses, freshly relates the treasury of children’s litera- 
ture to the child of today. Among the highlights of the revision are a 
generous selection of new materials; added emphasis on storytelling 
values, with a new appendix on the “how-to” of storytelling; and back- 
ground enrichment for the enjoyment, study, and presentation of chil- 
dren’s literature. 


1280 pages Spring, 1959 


Victorian Poetry and Poetics 


edited by 


Walter E. Houghton 


Wellesley College 


G. Robert Stange 


University of Minnesota 


Offering a remarkably wide selection of the works of the major Victorian 
poets, this new anthology not only draws fully from the recognized canon 
of the Victorian poets, but also represents in its selections the twentieth- 
century re-evaluation of their work. In addition, it brings poetic theory 
into juxtaposition with the poetry in an Appendix of essays, lectures, and 
reviews written by critics and literary scholars during the Victorian 
period. 

A critical introduction acquaints the student with the thought and temper 
of the period. Introductions to the individual writers and abundant an- 


notation throughout offer a wide range of relevant factual material, and 
provide the basis for critical study and discussion. 


854 pages e 1959 $7.50 


Masters Of British Literature 


edited by 


D. C. Allen 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Antigone: “Tue Most Misreap or ANciENT PLays” 


Ricuarp E. AMACHER 


The writer, an associate professor at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, did under- 
graduate work at Oberlin and Ohio University and graduate work at the Universities of 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, and taught at Rutgers and Henderson S.T.C. (Arkansas). 
Dr. Amacher is the editor of Franklin’s Wit and Folly and the author of numerous 
items in The Explicator. (College English will be unable to accept rebuttal on this 
contribution to one of the most debatable of ancient controversies.) 


Next to Oedipus Rex, Antigone is un- 
doubtedly Sophocles’ best-known tragedy." 
Most commentators on this play have as- 
sumed that the highly courageous girl who 
gives her life for the cause of her brother’s 
burial is the protagonist. In the May issue 
of College English Professor Norman Fried- 
man questions this reading that sees Anti- 
gone as protagonist. He suggests that Creon 
may be the “main mover of the action” 
as well as the person to whom the conclud- 
ing catastrophe occurs. Several other schol- 
ars have written briefly to the same ef- 
fect.? The time has come for a decision on 
the brief but excellent suggestions of Pro- 
fessor Friedman and the small group of 
scholars who take the same position. 


Kitto’s Greek Tragedy tells of a produc- 
tion he once witnessed at Glasgow in 1922, 
where, to his surprise, Creon rather than 
Antigone dominated the play. Such shift 
in emphasis was not due to bad acting or 
faulty production, according to Kitto, al- 
though one critic objected to the elaborate 
cortége accompanying Haemon’s body back 
to the stage because it changed the center 
of the play’s construction from Antigone to 
Creon. Last year in Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
I saw a student production of the play 
which was well acted and capably directed, 
and I came away with a similar feeling to 


that of Kitto. I began to wonder if Profes- 


*I am indebted for my title to Moses Hadas, 
A History of Greek Literature (1950), p. 87. 
*See E. F. Watling, Sophocles: The Theban 
Plays (1957), p. 167; H. J. Muller, The Spirit 
of Tragedy F956), p- 80; W. K. Prentice, 
Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies (1942), 
82, 85; Hadas, pp. 87-88; and H. D. F. 
itto, Greek Tragedy (2nd rev. ed., 1950), 
pp. 123-128. 


sor Hadas had not been correct in stating 
that Antigone is “the most misread of an- 
cient plays.” 

As evidence that Creon dominates the 
play Kitto notes that Creon’s part is half 
again as long as Antigone’s. Admitting that 
quantitatve measurements of this sort may 
not always be reliable, he goes on to argue 
that Creon’s is the more dynamic of the 
two parts. It is more dynamic, he says, be- 
cause Antigone’s fate is decided almost 
immediately, while Creon’s is prolonged, 
most of the dramatic forces in the play 
being directed against him. For proof that 
Creon faces antagonistic forces denaghant 
the play Kitto presents the following eight 
points: (1) the slight reserve with which 
the chorus receives Creon’s edict (lines 
211-214); (2) the news of his being defied, 
especially by a woman (in a later work, 
The Greeks [1951], pp. 219-236, Kitto de- 
bunks the idea that the status of Greek 
women was remarkably lower than that of 
men); (3) the opposition of Haemon to 
Creon, which brings the conflict into the 
family; (4) the disapproving voices of the 
city, which Haemon reports to Creon; (5) 
the appearance of Teiresias, announcing the 
supernatural opposition; (6) the opposi- 
tion of the chorus (line 1098); (7) the fore- 
shadowed death of Haemon (Teiresias pre- 
dicts two deaths, saying that one will be 
that of Creon’s son); and (8) the unfore- 
shadowed death of Eurydice. According to 
Kitto, the opposition to Antigone is nothing 
like that to Creon in terms of dramatic de- 
velopment. It is true, of course, that as 
the child of Oedipus, Antigone has been 
singled out by the gods for an unhappy 
fate. Also, she disobeys the law of Creon. 
But in terms of dramatic development her 
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tragedy is comparatively swift, if terrible. 
Creon’s, on the other hand, “grows before 
our eyes. .. .” Kitto also argues that (1) 
Creon monopolizes the end of the play, 
Antigone being scarcely mentioned in the 
last two or three scenes; (2) the introduc- 
tion of Eurydice at the end of the play 
focuses attention on Creon’s dy; (3) 
the Antigone resembles the Ajax in the use 
of two strong central characters, although 
Kitto affirms that to Sophocles, at least, 
Creon was the more significant; and (4) 
the Greeks themselves felt confusion about 
the central character because of the title.* 

Although I am in substantial agreement 
with many of the points in Kitto’s argu- 
ment, it seems to me that one great weak- 
ness in his position is that he does not make 
clear what critical principles he is using. 
“Purely formal criticism of Sophocles, by 
rules, is an impertinence,” he writes. He 
then tells a story about the composer Schu- 
mann, who, when asked what one of his 
compositions meant, sat down at the piano 
and played it again. “The form was the 
meaning; and so it is with Sophocles .. . ,” 
says Kitto, adding that “Form with him 
[Sophocles] is the same as thought; he 
did not need lessons from Aristotle.” 

If, as Kitto says, Sophocles did not need 
lessons from Aristotle, we still might be 
justified in employing Aristotelian princi- 
ples to test Kitto’s analysis of the play. 
Certainly Kitto errs in assuming that what 
he calls “Aristotelianism” makes Antigone 
the aap ge My purpose is to show that 
by use of Aristotle’s principles concerning 
plot structure in the Poetics it is possible 
to arrive at a conclusion similar to that 
of Kitto’s contention that Creon is the pro- 
tagonist. 

Aristotle stresses the eer of plot 
in tragedy. For him the plot, or action, is 
the most important part of tragedy. In- 


"See Hadas, pp. 87-88, for the idea that Creon 
was the more significant character not only to 
Sophocles but to the Greek audience of 
his time. Prentice offers (p. 85) this = 
tion of the title of Antigone: “the titles of these 
plays . . . do not in all cases indicate the chief 
ee: The titles seem to have been avers 
primarily to indicate what legend was the basis 
of the play.” Euripides’s Alconte, for example, 
is about Admetus, he says. And, of course, we 
might add that Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is 


primarily about Brutus. 
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deed, he calls it the “soul” of tragedy.* For 
this reason my argument is based primarily 
on the plot structure of Antigone rather 
than on character, thought, diction, song, 
or spectacle, the other and less important 
parts of tragedy enumerated by Aristotle. 

The ideal tragedy described in the Poet- 
ics (XIII-XIX) should have a complex 
rather than a — plot and should arouse 
pity and fear. Plots are complex if they 
contain either reversal or discovery. And 
pity and fear are best aroused by the “in- 
ner” or logical structure of the play. For 
oe pees who hears the tale should 

ill with horror or melt with pity” at 
what takes place, as in the Oedipus. Hence 
pity and fear must be impressed on, or 
rise from, the incidents themselves. Pity 
and fear will be most effectively aroused 
“when the tragic incident occurs between 
those who are near and dear to one an- 
other,” when brother kills brother (The 
Seven Against Thebes), when son kills 
father (Oedipus). For example, when 
Creon says that he has unwittingly killed 
his wife, pity (a feeling for unmerited mis- 
fortune) is aroused, because these two per- 
sons are near and dear to each other. Simi- 
larly, it is aroused by Ocdipus’s action in 
killing his own father unknowingly. While 
we feel pity for Antigone, the emotional 
effect is not as poignant, since Creon is 
not related to her. 

By tragic incident Aristotle means a de- 
structive or painful action “such as death 
on the = bodily agony, wounds, and 
the like.” He lists four kinds of tragic in- 
cident: (1) the protagonist acts conscious- 
ly, as where Medea deliberately slays her 
children; (2) he acts unwittingly, as where 
Oedipus kills his father and sleeps with his 
mother unknowingly, discovering the tie 
of kinship later; (3) he is “about to act 
with knowledge of the persons” and then 
does not act; (4) he “is about to do an ir- 
reparable deed through ignorance and 
makes the discovery before the deed is 
done.” Creon’s execution of Antigone is 
certainly a conscious act. But to some ex- 
tent it is committed in ignorance, for Creon 


has no idea of the terrible consequences 
of his action. When he does begin to sense 


‘Poetics, VI, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14. This and all 
succeeding references are to the Butcher trans- 
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them, through Teiresias’s revelation, he 
immediately tries to right matters; but it 
is too late. The deaths of Haemon and 
Eurydice, which are also tragic incidents, 
are consecutive results of deaths of 
Antigone and Haemon in a cause-effect 
sequence. 

Handling of tragic incident by the dram- 
atist may be characterized by four degrees 
of seedntan according to Aristotle: (1) 
Least good is the action in which one is 
about to act, knowing the ms, and 
then does not. Aristotle says this degree is 
the worst, for it is shocking without being 
tragic—no disaster follows it. He presents 
Haemon’s threatening to kill Creon as an 
example. (2) Better is conscious pe - 
tion of the deed (Medea). (3) Still better 
is perpetration in ignorance and discovery 
afterward (Oedipus). (4) Best is the kind 
where the character is about to perpetrate 
the deed and makes the discovery just be- 


fore doing so (Cresphontes and Iphigenia 
in Tauris). Although Creon’s action seems 
to be most like the secondary category, it 
partakes to some extent of the third in that 
the consequences of the deed are discovered 


afterward, and to that extent the deed 
might be said to be committed at least 
partly in ignorance. 

Besides tragic incident the two other 
main of plot for Aristotle are reversal 
and discovery. In the Antigone the dis- 
covery occurs when Creon, under the unit- 
ed efforts of Teiresias and the chorus, rec- 
ognizes that he must live by the laws of 
heaven instead of by the laws of the state. 
Aristotle defines discovery as “a change 
from ignorance to knowledge producing 
love or hate between the persons destined 
by the poet for good or bad fortune.” Thus 
Creon is forced to admit that Antigone was 
right, and obviously this admission affects 
his feelings for her for the better. Creon’s 
later discovery takes the form of recogniz- 
ing that he has unknowingly caused the 
deaths of the two persons nearest and dear- 
est to him—Haemon and Eurydice. This 
much for discovery or recognition. “Re- 
versal of Intention is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite.” Ar- 
istotle explains that such a change must be 
subject to the rule of probability or neces- 
sity. Properly to locate a reversal in a 
tragedy, one must be able to define the 
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main action, for it is this element that re- 
verses itself. If we think of the defeat of 
Antigone by Creon as this action, it will be 
seen to reverse itself at that point where 
Teiresias appears and persuades Creon of 
the co uences to come—two deaths, one 
to be that of his son. Fearing this event, 
for Teiresias has never been wrong, Creon 
makes the discovery of his previous igno- 
rance and the plot reverses itself. Such 
coincidence of reversal and discovery con- 
stitutes the best form of discovery, says 
Aristotle. Thus the plot of Antigone is 
complex rather than simple, because it 
depends on reversal and discovery. I pre- 
sume that the kind of 
seems to differentiate between form and 
kind of discovery) would be that men- 
tioned in XVI, 8, for it is through a chain 
of previous incidents in the play that the 
supernatural signs, made known to Teir- 
esias, come to have their meaning for 
Creon and point to the reversal. 

One of the strongest arguments — 
Antigone’s being the protagonist of this 
play is that she is not intimately involved 
in the discovery or reversal of the plot. 
So far as I know, Aristotle gives no example 
of a play in which the pe makes 
no discovery, although he does say plots 
may be simple, that is, without either 
discovery or reversal. One might argue, of 
course, that Amtigone has a simple plot. 
But if one does, the problems prall y by 
Kitto in the early of this article will 
most certainly have to be met, leading 
to the conclusion that Antigone is a bad 

lay, structurally speaking. If we assume, 

owever, that we have a complex plot, 
as I firmly believe, the question about An- 
tigone’s in the discovery and reversal 
will lead to a different judgment of the 
play. What, it might be asked, does Anti- 
gone discover? That she is right? No, for 
she is already dead. The last we see of 
her, the contest between her and Creon™ 
hangs in doubt. Any discovery she makes 
would thus have to happen so early in 
the play as to be rather pointless. And, as 
for reversal, she cannot participate in it 
for the same reason. One might think that 
her change from fortune to bad for- 
tune constitutes the reversal. But Aristotle 
makes clear that change of fortune for the 
character is not the same as reversal of the 
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action. Reversal is a matter of the direc- 
tion of the plot, considered as a whole, 
rather than of any bad fortune that might 
happen to a character. Thus I rest my case 
for Creon as protagonist of this play on 
the proposition that the protagonist must 
participate directly in such important plot 
matters as discovery and reversal when 
these are present, as they are in a complex 
lot. 

. Three other matters deserve notice. 
First, it may be argued that the historical 
materials used by Sophocles, and well 
known to the Greeks, may have dictated 
the peculiar form of this play, Antigone 
being considered the protagonist. If this 
is true, then we would have what I would 
call a bad play, and with the tremendous 
Greek disposition toward unity in all 
things, such a a on the part of 
Sophocles would seem strange indeed. Sec- 
ond, it seems to me that Aristotle’s re- 
marks on characterization in Poetics XV 
do not bear essentially on our problem. 
Under four headings he says that character 
must be morally good, appropriate, true to 
life, and consistent. He also says it must 
follow the law of probability or necessity. 


Obviously one can say that Antigone’s 
character is morally better than Creon’s. 
But her moral ye rgd does not give 


her any greater c to the position of 
protagonist as such. (Compare the similar 
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relations of the protagonist and Macduff 
in Shakespeare’s Macbeth.) Third, and fin- 
ally, there are people who find the play 
unsatisfactory because they do not ac- 
curately assess Creon’s character. Even 
Kitto errs slightly about Creon’s character, 
I believe. Kitto describes Creon as “un- 
yielding.” Others regard Creon as incon- 
sistent, because after insisting he will not 
yield, he does yield. He yields to Teiresias 
and the chorus, because they scare him. 
Creon says he will not yield even if the 
eagles carry Polyneices’ body up to the 
throne of Zeus. The point, however, is 
that he does yield. And such yielding, fol- 
lowing as it does his extravagant assertions 
that he will not yield, shows not his in- 
consistency, | would say, but rather his 
disposition to bluster (a trait noted by 
Professor Friedman), as well as his con- 
scientious attitude toward the administra- 
tion of the state—not to mention the fact 
that Creon gives every appearance of a man 
forced into severities he had not had the 
foresight to consider. Basically he repre- 
sents a perfect type of the tragic hero as 
delineated in the Poetics (XIII, 3), a highly 
prosperous man, neither eminently good 
nor villainously bad, whose fall is brought 
about by some flaw. Creon’s flaw illustrates 
very well the Greek concept of hamartia, a 
mental error which may be fully as blame- 
worthy and as deadly as a moral one. 


SEMINAR IN ADVANCED COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 


LEFEVRE 
The author of a variety of articles—on Byron, on Gogol, and on survey courses— 
is an associate professor at Chicago Teachers College. His degrees are from Western 
Michigan University, the University of Michigan, and the University of Minnesota, and 
he has taught at Minnesota, Washington University, Mankato State, and Pace College. 


This article describes the author’s teach- 
ing of a course he helped to design for 
senior students of business and accounting 
in a liberal arts college. The principles and 
techniques, however, appear to be appli- 
cable to other settings—including business, 
industry, and government—where there is 
need for practical improvement in skills of 
problem-solving and reporting. 

In essence, this course is a seminar in 
advanced communication that provides 
many and varied opportunities for individ- 


ual and group reports, oral and written. It 
aims at a mature introduction to semantics, 
with special attention to slanting in news- 
papers and magazines; the main assignments 
involve techniques of isolating, analyzing, 
and solving problems, especially those that 
require processes of communication for 
their solution, such as questionnaires and in- 
terviews. Most of the problems are origi- 
nated by the students themselves, subject to 
the instructor’s approval. The course also 
provides a good scrubbing up on fundamen- 
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tals of speech and writing at the outset. Im- 
promptu papers and talks during the open- 
ing week, supplemented by outside papers, 
prepared talks, and tape and disc record- 
ings throughout the course, give point to 
this scrub function. So far as student prep- 
aration and ability allow, however, per- 
formance is on an advanced level of com- 
munication, integrally related to problem- 
solving. 

The work is divided into three general 
categories, taken up in the following order: 
(1) Thinking Effectively: Study of Seman- 
tics and Slanting. (2) Applying for a Job. 
Role Acting the “I” and the “You.” (3) 
Solving a Problem by Means of Verbal 
Communication Techniques. There is no 
textbook, although the students are - 
ed to own and refer to a writing handbook 
and a good dictionary. Students are pre- 
pared for their assignments by lectures and 
discussion, supplemented by current busi- 
ness publications and articles on communica- 
tion, semantics, and the perennial problem 
of applying succesfully for a job. Such 
materials from the world of business are 
often intrinsically excellent, and English 


teachers will nee their practical ap- 
of b 


peal to students usiness and engineer- 
ing. 


1. Thinking Effectively: Study of Se- 
mantics and Slanting. 


We begin the study of semantics by dis- 
cussing selected problems and examples. 
Then each student writes a critical review 
of an approved book in the general area 
of semantics and logic, such as Hummel 
and Huntress, The Analysis of Propaganda; 
Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Ac- 
tion; Johnson, People in Quandaries; Thou- 
less, How to Think Straight and Straight 
and Crooked Thinking; and Chase, The 
Tyranny of Words and The Power of 
Words. There does not seem to be an 
completely satisfactory single work in this 
area, but possibly Hayakawa’s well-known 
volume is most appreciated by students. 
For this , a “critical review” is a 
report of 500-600 words, of which 200-250 
may be summary, but the remainder must 
be evaluation, first in terms of the author’s 

, and finally in terms of the stu- 
dent’s needs. His key question is, “Would 
you recommend this book to a fellow stu- 
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dent, and why?” If time allows, selected 
reviews may be read aloud to the class by 
student-critics as a basis for discussion. 
Class work on slanting begins with 
analysis of articles from current ne pers 
and periodicals on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including politics, a books, and 
inent personalities. each student 
States class an article of his own choice 
which he analyzes orally from the plat- 
form. Students usually in to perceive 
their own built-in slants and biases during 
this procedure, and many say it is the most 
far-reaching intellectual experience of the 
course for them. In sum, the project is in- 
tended to make each student aware of 
slanting in everyday life, so that he can 
better evaluate what he reads and hears, 
and is intended also to clarify his own 
thinking with particular reference to his 
own speech and writing. By the end of 
the course the students joke merrily and 
with considerable sophistication about their 
own biases and those of classmates. 


2. Applying for a Job: Role Acting the 
“T” and the “You” 


Originally, many seniors taking this 
course requested instruction in writing 
letters of application; from that beginning 
the project grew into an important ele- 
ment of the course, second only to the 
solving of a major problem. The project 
develops in two stages: (1) preparing a 
data sheet of personal and professional in- 
formation and writing a letter applying for 
a position advertised in the classified sec- 
tion of a newspaper; and (2) a role-acting 
procedure in which the students form 
imaginary companies, write personnel ad- 
vertisements, and then follow through on 
writing application letters and conducting 
interviews for the advertised positions; thus 
each student has a job interview in which 
he seeks a position in another company, 
and also participates as an employer in 
interviewing applicants for a position in 
his own company. Aside from the general 
experience gained in interviewing and being 
interviewed in a critically important situa- 
tion, the student learns to e the crucial 
distinction between the “I” attitude and the 
“you” attitude in the employer-employee 
relationship. He learns that he must offer 
something that the employer wants, and 
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not merely seek what he wants as appli- 
cant. Only a very obtuse person could ~ 
the role of an employer seeking definite 
qualifications in an employee and not lose 
some of his naive egoism as a job-seeker 
solely interested in himself and his needs. 
Applying successfully for a job requires a 
high order of salesmanship, and nothing less. 

In Stage 1 of the job-application project, 
each student chooses a clamsif ed advertise- 
ment for a position that interests him. He 
then prepares a single data sheet concisely 
presenting in a tabular form the salient 
points of personal and professional infor- 
mation an employer would want. Given 
intelligent selection and presentation of 
items, plus immaculate neatness and preci- 
sion, such a data sheet is efficient, has sales 
appeal, and may be used for more than one 
opening of the same kind. When he has 
prepared a good data sheet, the student is 
ready to write the application letter itself, 
embodying good selling points and gen- 
erally exemplifying his mastery of the 
“you” attitude. 

The application letter enlarges a little, 
sonnel, on pertinent items from the 
data sheet, seeks to sharpen the employer’s 
desire to interview the applicant and to 
make it easy and convenient to do so. The 
object of such a letter is not to get the 
job, of course, but to get an interview. If 
the applicant fails to get an interview, he 
suffers immediate and total defeat. Our 
anes with the first set of application 
letters, written in response to actual classi- 
fied advertisements, 1s to scrutinize both 
letter and data sheet very closely and criti- 
cize them rigorously. Afterward we spend 
at least one full class period analyzing 
them in detail and at length, making full 
use of the opaque projector, a device 
similar to a aielden set in its effect on 
students. They love it and learn prodi- 
giously. Their learning must be demon- 
strated, however, in thorough corrections 
and revisions of their letters and accom- 
panying data sheets. 

Once the students have had the book- 
training described above, they are ready 
for something more interesting. Depending 
somewhat on the number in the class, they 
can be organized into groups of three to 
five, each group representing an imaginary 
company seeking new employees. Before 
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writing an advertisement, each company is 
required to prepare a carefully written 
statement describing the business in full, 
including physical plant, capitalization, per- 
sonnel of various categories, products, sales 
volume, benefits enjoyed by employees, and 
so on. After each company has organized 
itself in this way, the officers write an 
advertisement for a position they must fill, 
and all these advertisements are “published” 
for the class in mimeographed or dittoed 
form in a class newspaper. 

The other side of the procedure now 
begins. Using a nom de guerre divulged 
only to his professor, each student writes a 
letter applying for one of the advertised 
positions; after these letters are checked in 
they are given to the officers of the desig- 
nated companies. Following consultation 
among themselves, the officers call in all 
applicants for a general briefing, and finally 
interview each applicant alone before the 
class, while the others wait outside the 
room. Thus the officers of each company 
constitute an interviewing committee, and 
they eventually screen all applicants and 
make a final choice, which they explain to 
the class as a whole. 

The instruction necessary to launch this 
role-acting project is accomplished by lec- 
ture and discussion, the students acquiring 
most of what they learn by direct experi- 
ence and observation of their classmates. 
They know that they are not given grades 
for their performances of roles in this 
project, but the atmosphere is one of mu- 
tual criticism—friendly but really critical— 
and the whole affair can be conducted in 
a spirit of serious self-evaluation. Advice 
to them on how to conduct an interview 
covers two main points, Etiquette and Busi- 
ness, and runs about as follows. 

Etiquette. Remember that the applicant 
is a human being in a somewhat awkward 
situation. Nothing will be lost and a great 
deal may be gained, if both friendliness and 
courtesy prevail. Put the applicant at ease 
in opening introductions of officers. Pro- 
vide sufficient briefing, or general orienta- 
tion, to break the ice and get the interview 
under way smoothly. Be sure to allow the 
applicant = opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and volunteer comments as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. Bring the interview to a 
courteous but definite formal conclusion, 
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making a clearly understood arrangement 
to let the applicant know the outcome of 
your consideration. 

Business. Underneath the courteous 
amenities of business tact and diplomacy, 
the serious object of the interview is to 
form a qualified opinion of the candidate’s 
entire personality. What is involved is 
an exacting personal-professional judg- 
ment. You want to discover whether the 
— has poise, mental agility, candor, 
the requisite knowledge, adequate experi- 
ence, adaptability, and other special traits 
and qualifications. This is your chance to 
observe your man in action. The question 
you must determine is, “Does he fit?” The 
interviewers must be satisfied on experience, 
education, and aptitude for the work in 
general, and for this position in particular, 
in a definite company involving specific 
individual men. It is a little like adding a 
new member to your family. Employing a 
new person also means a large investment 
of money, time, and energy. Make the 
investment a sound one on all counts. 

The students seem to learn a great deal 
of what is involved on both sides of the 
job-interview desk from this project. They 
usually develop their potentials as appli- 
cants, as they frequently testify after suc- 
cessful real-life interviews. At its best, this 
classroom experience has about it that air 
of subdued excitement that characterizes 
our work when students and teacher alike 
know that something worthwhile is hap- 


pening. 
3. Solving a Problem by Means of Ver- 
bal Communication Techniques 


Early in the course the students are told 
that during the second half each will sub- 
mit a written report on a major project of 
his own choosing, and also that each stu- 
dent will make an eight- to ten-minute 
disc-recorded talk based on some of the 
interesting highlights or sidelights of his 
project. The talk is by no means a reading 
of the paper, or even an oral version of it; 
the talk must be specifically adapted to 
the audience and to the allotted time. This 
entire assignment, report and speech, is by 
far the most difficult of the course, and is 
usually the most interesting as well. 

“A problem that can be solved by means 
of verbal communication techniques” is 
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one involving interviews and questionnaires, 
basically, but that is not a narrow limita- 
tion, and in practice a great variety of 
subjects are taken. The one kind of prob- 
lem categorically ruled out is the library 
investigation, though students may combine 
reading with the other methods. The search 
for suitable topics begins with lecture and 
class discussion, illustrated by a number of 
papers from previous classes. The very 
process of finding a topic can be a fruitful 
experience. Discussion of the importance 
of topics, defining and analyzing problems, 
locating available sources, and improvising 
specific techniques of investigation lead to 
exchanges of ideas and stimulation that 
help the students begin to do some con- 
structive thinking. They are encouraged 
to investigate problems involved in their 
jobs, and in the ensuing discussions they 
often become aware of the existence of 
real problems awaiting solution. Some- 
times these projects contribute importantly 
to the student’s professional growth on his 
own job. An Evening Division student with 
a full-time job often finds that his firm will 
encourage or even sponsor his study. Prob- 
lems chosen may involve almost anything 
under the sun, within reason, from “Ac- 
counting as a Career for Women” to “The 
Zip Gun in Juvenile Crime.” The same 
general critical criteria apply equally to 
one and all. Following are a few interesting 
examples of report topics. 


Occasionally a wag shows up with a 
semi-humorous proposal that promises too 
much fun to be turned down, despite the 
evident levity of the author’s intention. Such 
a problem was worked out in one class by 
Arthur Bisguier, brilliant chess player and 
member of the United States team that 
later met the Russians in Moscow. His 
topic, soberly carried out by means of 
questionnaires in conjunction with personal 
interviews, was entitled “Survey and Eval- 
uation of the Qualities that the Girls of 
Sarah Lawrence College Find Desirable in 
the Male Animal.” The nicest thing about 
his problem for him was that when he re- 
ceived his paper back in class, he returned 
for another weekend at Sarah Lawrence 
College to interpret his findings to the 
respondents. This, however, is atypical. 

Another odd topic was, “Why Do Cer- 
tain Persons Not Own or Watch Television 
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Sets?” Despite many doubts that any such 
animal exists, the student found a number 
of them who were quite willing to testify. 
They stated, in substance, that television 
carries the movement toward spectator 
sports too far. They felt that they had 
concerns of their own to follow, and that 
having a television set in the home and 
watching it would interfere seriously with 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
This problem illustrates an almost ideal 
“universe,” as the marketing research people 
call it: since only persons who refused to 
own and watch television sets were eligible 
as respondents, there was no doubt what 
they represented, though possibly some 
question might have been raised as to the 
proportion they constituted of the total 
number of such persons. Students are quite 
likely to want to consider their “universe” 
the first hundred people they meet, and 
then want to believe further that their 
results have some statistical validity. While 
we cannot use the scientific stratified 
sampling techniques of the Elmo Roper or 
Gallup polls, we can try to make sense. 
My students are required to try very 
earnestly to do so. 

Occasionally a student wants to tackle 
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a lem despite my judgment that it 
ill not work out; sometimes I approve it 
on the ground that he may learn as much 
from such an experience, ially if he is 
keenly interested in it, as from something 
more safe and sane. Such an inquiry re- 
sulted in a short report entitled “The Un- 
finished Project.” A member of a small 
investment brokerage house, this student 
wanted to elicit from a sample of 200 clients 
the answer to the question, “What effect 
does the present stock market situation 
have on your investment plans?” He made 
up a trial questionnaire and tried it out 
on twenty clients, who shied at the ques- 
tions. This good pupil was forced to con- 
clude “that it was not possible for me to 
get a satisfactory answer . . . because 
people were suspicious as to the real mo- 
tives of my questions, and rather thought 
that I was trying to feel them out for new 
business.” Playing a hunch, then, this same 
student then chose another topic, “Are 
Investors Interested in Mutual Funds?” and 
with the full support of his firm, wrote 
an excellent report based on 1780 returned 
uestionnaires. The net result was that his 
decided to open up a special depart- 
ment to handle mutual funds. 


Famous Last Worps, wirH SOME REp-PENCILED NoTEes ON THEM 
H. Watt 


An instructor at Indiana University, Dr. Wiatt has a B.A. and an M.A. from the 
University of Missouri and a Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina. His general 
fields are the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance. 


1. “Dear Mr. ——: I just found that I 
misread the forty-five minute question, and 
I've got only two minutes left. I’m sure 
you'll understand and ... .” Read each 
question carefully before you begin to 
write. 

2. “But I was expecting you to ask... .” 
Answer the question asked, not some ques- 
tion that you may have expected and for 
which you feel better prepared. 

3. “But I’ve read the whole book twice, 
and it’s all there ... .” Never try to sum- 
marize the story unless you are specifically 
told to do so. Few students can escape 
being strangled by their own narrative; it 
robs them of time which might better be 
spent answering the question. 


4. “I just made a couple of little mistakes 
....” Factual errors raise justifiable doubts 
in your instructor’s mind about the quality 
of your reading. Precise allusions to per- 
sons, places, and incidents indicate that you 
are thoroughly familiar with the book. Be 
specific and accurate. 

5. “But I wrote eight whole pages on 
that question . . . .” Few instructors will 
insist on a given number of pages for a 
given essay, but all of them will grade 
down a paper that is short in content. 
Length is measured not in numbers of pages 
or words, but in how much you say and 
how well you say it. Some short essays 
are compact and factual; many long an- 
swers are so disorganized that they can 
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earn only low grades. 

6. “That’s just what you said in class; I 
know, because I’ve got it in my notes, and 
- +++” Tape recordings of lectures do not 
make good essay answers. Even if you re- 
member and repeat the very words used 
by your instructor, you tay use them in 
quite a different way from what he intended 
when he spoke them. Furthermore, most 
essay questions are carefully designed to 
make you think about the work in ques- 
tion or to provoke you into proving that 
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you have thought about it before you 
came into the examination room. 
7. “I'd like to see you about my 

. Conferences are often helpful, but 
students who are more concerned with 
raising the grade of the last examination 
than with raising the grade of the next 
one will surely be disappointed. If you 
decide that a post-mortem is necessary, 
read carefully over the blue book and the 
material covered in the examination before 
you come in to talk about it. 


ARTICULATION: A SERMON 


Erwin R. STENBERG 


Dr. Steinberg, an associate professor at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, is Head of 

the Department of General Studies at Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. He holds 

a B.S. and an M.S. from New York State College for Teachers, and a Ph.D. from 

New York University. The author of articles in the field of English pedagogy and 

literature, be bas been a devoted worker in the Council and in the CCCC. He delivered 
a version of the following homily at the 1958 NCTE meetings in Pittsburgh. 


The picture that one gets from a review 
of the literature on articulation is one 
of considerable activity: 


Of the 48 states, 26 (54.2%) have committees, 
organizations, or agencies for studying, co- 
ordinating, and working with problems of 
public secondary—hi education articula- 
tion... ; 5 states (10.4%) reported that sig- 
nificant work in school-college articulation 
had been accomplished although no organized 
program existed specifically for this purpose 

- 5 Ome state (2.1%) reported that plans 
were underway for establishing an articulation 
program. [Since these figures are a year old, 
we may presume that this program has begun.]' 
Thus 31 states (66.7%) either have or- 
ganized articulation programs or in some 
other way have accomplished “significant 
work in school-college articulation.” In 
three other states (6.3%) “the entire area 
of school-college articulation and organiza- 
tions for its improvement were ‘under 
study’... .”* That brings the total to 34 
states (73%). 

Actually, the picture shown by the liter- 
ature is even more impressive than that. 


*High School-College Articulation in The 
United States (Florida State University, 1958), 
p- 1. The study was made in the fall of 1957. 

*Ibid., p. 1. 


For example, although Pennsylvania, lowa, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia report no 
organized program,* Bucknell,* Iowa State 
Teachers College, The University of Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia State College 
either run conferences on articulation or 
rovide consultants for the public schools.* 
inally, some states have several organiza- 
tions working at articulation. In Kansas, 
for example, there is not only a statewide 
Committee on Coordination of High 
Schools, Junior Colleges, and Colleges, 
which holds semi-annual meetings, but 
also an annual Principal-Freshman Confer- 
ence and an annual Conference on Com- 
position and Literature in High School 
and College at the University of Kansas.” 

Articulation is discussed at national and 
regional meetings, too. It has been dealt 
with in every CCCC conference since 


*High School-College Articulation in The 
United States, pp. 12-21. 

‘About Bucknell (Nov. 1957). 

“Articulation of Secondary School and Col- 
lege Work,” College Composition and Commu- 
mication TX (Oct. 1958), 194. 

*High School-College Articulation in The 
United States, p. 14. 

"Bulletin of Rincaton (University of Kansas, 
Feb. 1955). 
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1950.° It probably has been discussed at 
NCTE meetings since the organization 
began. Teachers in general and English 
teachers in ee seem to be busy 
articulating all over the place. 

And yet seventy-five percent of the 
me 35 teaching English in college do not 

ave the vaguest notion of a really 
goes on in a high school or what the prob- 
lems of the high school teacher are! And 
with all the apparent stir about articulation, 
few college teachers of English know or 
really care about it and even fewer are will- 
ing to invest any time in it. Too often they 
are content merely to snort disdainfully 
about the students that come to them from 
the high schools. 

In one city that I know, for example, 
of about 100 per ws teaching English in 
five different colleges and universities, 
fewer than half a dozen attend more than 
one meeting a year of a very active local 
association of English teachers. What is 
more, I am sure that the few who do attend 
are looked upon as rather peculiar by many 
of their colleagues. 

Worse than that, the college ple sup- 
port a vicious double standard. When a 
college professor of English reports that 
papers of a group of public school teachers 
taking an extension course in American 
literature from him show all kinds of illit- , 
eracies,® everyone is shocked. In February 
of 1958, however, William Riley Parker 
reported in College English: 


For nine years, as editor of PMLA, I fre- 

quently corrected spelling, punctuation, and 
ammar in articles written by [college] 
glish teachers—to say nothing of how often 

I wished they could be completely rewritten 

so as to be made readable.” 

This statement caused no ringing of alarum 

bells. 


Furthermore, the colleges may well be 
doing a rer job of teaching some as- 
pects of English than the high schools are. 


“Articulation of Secondary School and Col- 
lege Work,” College Composition and Commu- 
mication, p. 194. 

“Can Teachers Read and Write?”, 
James D. Koerner, Harper’s Magazine, CCXIV 
(Nov. 1954), 79. 

™Afterthoughts on a Profession: Graduate 
Training in the Humanities Today,” p. 197. 
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In the December 1957 issue of College 
English, J. N. Hook reported: 


The May 1957 issue of College Composition 
and Communication carried brief statements 
from more than forty colleges on certain 

of the freshman English course. These 
statements were pre by responsible teach- 
ers of college i. flow. interested in 
noting that a few of the authors stated that 
today’s freshmen write worse than yesterday’s, 
a few said that their freshmen may write a 
little better, and most said or implied that 
they write about the same.” 


My own experience supports the evaluation 
of the majority of the people reporting. 
Thus, despite the inundation of students 
which has overpopulated high school class- 
rooms and made it extremely difficult for 
high school teachers of English to give the 
kind of instruction they would like to give, 
high school standards seem not to have been 
There is some evidence, however, that, 
although the flood has not yet hit the 
colleges, college standards in recent years 
have not held up. Recently I saw a set of 
test scores that was very embarrassing. For 
the last ten years, a large manufacturing 
company has been giving standardized 
tests to the engineers it has hired from 
colleges and universities, large and small, 
all over the United States. During that 
period, the company tested some 6000 grad- 
uates within three months of their leaving 
college. Although the scores in mathe- 
matics and engineering show a marked and 
steady improvement over the ten years, the 
scores for the verbal tests in the battery 
show a serious and equally steady decline. 
In fact, the decline in the verbal scores 
cancels out the advance in the math and 
engineering scores. Several other companies 
are having exactly the same experience. 
And what is worse, they have not been able 
to persuade the colleges to take the prob- 
lem seriously. 
Everything that 1 have said thus far is 
preparation and support for a very simple 
suggestion for the improvement of articula- 
tion between high schools and colleges. It 
will improve when the college profes- 
sors of English stop sulking in their Gothic 


™ College English Teachers: Leaders or Crit- 
ics?” pp. 94-95. 
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towers, renounce their policy of apartheid, 
and undertake with the high school teach- 
ers of English the joint solution of a com- 
mon problem. High school and college 
teachers of English are engaged in a single 
undertaking. The very fact ‘oo we use the 
word articulation—with its inescapable sug- 
gestion of separate segments—indicates that 
too many of us have not learned that yet. 

High school classes are too large—too 
often double what they should be. High 
school teachers—even when they have ex- 
actly the same number of degrees as their 
counterparts in college—do not receive 
even the modicum of respect accorded col- 
lege teachers. High school teachers are all 
but defenseless against parents who insist 
that students pass from one grade to the 
next on the basis of attendance rather than 
achievement and who refuse to allow 
the teachers to give their Johnny enough 
homework for him to learn to read the 
way the teachers think that he ought to 
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be able to read. College teachers should 
take a stand here—and it should be a loud 
and public stand. 

If college professors feel that the teach- 
ing in the public schools is inadequate, they 
have the remedy in their own hands. They 
train all the public school teachers. Let 
them do a better job of it. And let profes- 
sors in liberal arts colleges stop blaming 
the teachers colleges for their own failures. 
“Only about 20% of all elementary and 
secondary school teachers [come] from 
teachers colleges?” 

Articulation? Yes, but it must be a sal- 
vation jointly earned. When one of the 
sinners not only proves unrepentant but 
also masquerades as a high priest, surely 
he needs to be reminded of an earlier 
warning "pes to those who say, “Stand 
by thyself, come not near to me for I am 


holier than thou.” 
*“Afrerthoughts on a Profession,” p. 193. 
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RANDALL STEWART 


Professor Stewart, Chairman at Vanderbilt, well-known scholar, and frequent contribu- 
tor to College English, is currently re-editing the American notebooks of Hawthorne. 


When you go into your college book- 
store, you find (if it’s anything like ours) 
an amazing assortment of handsome paper- 
backs. Some of them are a little expensive, 
but the price of most is reasonable enough. 
You want to gather them up by the arm- 
fuls, put them on your shelves, and start 
reading (or re-reading). Although a few 
may be “originals,” they are for the most 
part reprints of classics, or near-classics, or 
standard works. These handsome paper- 
backs must be a success: there are so many 
of them, and their number seems to be in- 
creasing all the while. They are a great 
boon to both the general reader and the 
student. They are not as a rule used as 
textbooks. Collateral reading in some cases 
— s but they are not likely to be sub- 
jected to the daily wear-and-tear of class- 
room use. 

But it is not of these less-used, collateral 
paperbacks that I wish to speak, but of 
those intended for use in courses. And here 
again we must all be grateful. The paper- 


backs have made available many works 
hitherto unavailable because they were 
either too expensive or actually out of print. 
The teacher has been able to supplement 
the reading without sending the student to 
the Library, thereby compelling the Li- 
brary to spend its money for duplicate 
copies. The student can have his own 
book. He can bring it to class and turn to 
the place. 

All of this is enormously to the good, 
and I should not want to appear unappre- 
ciative. I myself rely heavily on paperbacks. 
But I want to mention a difficulty or two. 

I could wish that some of the paperbacks 
were better edited. Many of them are not 
edited at all, properly speaking. No dates, 
no bibliographical history, no notes. The 
introductions are often excellent, but that 
seems to be almost the extent of the “edi- 
tor’s” contribution. In a collection of 
stories, for example, one likes to know the 
date and place of first printirig, the date 
and title of the first collected volume, and 
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if the story is here collected for the first 
time, I see no reason why the editor 
shouldn’t say so. And then there is the 
text itself. Sometimes the proof-reading 
has been done, I suspect, by one of the 
office girls (bless them for their unremitting 
labors). I have in mind one fictional piece 
which is so full of typographical errors 
that I’m sure the di ished “editor” 


never saw a proof-sheet. Some of the mis- 
prints make the author say (he’s a rather 
difficult author to begin with) just the 
opposite of what he really said. How con- 
fusing! 


And there’s another matter even more 
serious: | mean the ephemeral character 
of the physical book. Students are hard on 
books, and so are some professors. I remem- 
ber a young professor who used to throw 
his armload of books violently (it seemed 
to me) on the floor of his study after 
every class. (He later picked them up 
tenderly, and started doggedly to work on 
his next lecture.) Students nowadays throw 
their books into the backs of cars. (Man 
boys and girls today refuse to go to col- 
lege without a car, and many vain, doting 
neg refuse to send them handicapped 

y the lack of a car.) This daily rough 
usage is mighty hard on paperbacks. They 
fall apart, leaf by leaf. A colleague of mine 
(in another university ) told me that toward 
the end of his course in the Romantic 
Poets, one boy brought to class just two 
leaves. The lesson for the day was the 
“West Wind” and the “Grecian Urn.” The 
boy, unfortunately, could not oduce 
either complete. He had the first 
half fom, and the second half of the 
other. 

But one doesn’t have to be a hard user 
for this sort of thing to happen. I am a 

tle user myself, but one of my paper- 
backs, which I set great store by (despite 
the typographical errors; in fact I have 
fun pointing them out), is in a sad state 
of near-breakdown, after having been used 
only three times. The pages are now held 
precariously together by scotch tape. I 
wrote a lot of work into this volume: bib- 
information, identifications, 
and the like. Naturally I will hold on to it 
as long as I can; one can’t be looking up 
these same facts over and over _ But 
the volume is definitely on its legs. 
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This sort of thing gives the teacher pause. 

But let the teacher copy out his precious 
facts into a new paperback, or even look 
them up all over again—it won’t kill him. 
The situation of the undergraduate is our 
chief concern. 

Many students like to keep their Eng- 
lish books. They take them home after 
ay Perhaps they start a little 
ibrary. I like to think that over the length 
and breadth of our fair land there are in 
many homes collections of books, serious 
books, some of which go back to college 
days: a collegiate dictionary, the complete 
plays of Shakespeare, a hard-cover English 
anthology, a hard-cover American anthol- 
ogy. I like to think of the husband and 
wife (she immersed in domestic and social 
cares, he in business cares) in the re 
of the late afternoon, perhaps the cockeail 
hour. She took a good deal of English, he 
a lot of money and banking, but they may 
very well have first met in an English 
class. She takes from the shelf one of those 
old durable volumes, and reads aloud, over 
the martinis, 


Tell them, dear, if eyes were made for 
seeing 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being 

or 

Equilibrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 

Close, but untouching in each other’s 
sight; 

Mouldered the lips and ashy the tall skull. 

Let them lie perilous and beautiful. 


“Av different kind of m, isn’t it, 
Seat? Which do you like tetter>”); and 
the whole springtime of their bright col- 
lege years comes back to them. I am being 
a little sentimental, I know, but I ask you, 
if this kind of familiarity with and affection 
for the classics studied in English class 
does not exist in these homes I like to 
visualize, have we not missed somethi 
which ought not to have been missed? 

What does the student take home now? 
Certainly no paperbacks of the used kind. 
They have fallen apart down to the last 
leaf. Nothing to do with them after the 
final exam—if they last that long—but toss 
them into the wastepaper basket. 

I think the most practical procedure is a 
compromise between the durable and the 
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PAPERBACKS 


less durable. I personally like a durable 
basic text, a hard-cover, portable core- 
anthology, which contains standard pieces 
by a good many writers, pieces which could 
hardly be had except in an anthology (un- 
less in a much too forbidding pile of 
paperbacks). This core-anthology will be 
supplemented as much or as little as one 
chooses by paperbacks, mostly novels. Of 
course, now that the new critical teaching 
has brought the literary text into the class- 
room, it may be a question whether even 
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these paged books can escape dam- 
aging attrition. We must look at certain 
es; we must look at words, at symbols. 
e must have before us in class the text 
of The Scarlet Letter and of Huckleberry 
Finn. But the paperbacks will stand a week 
or ten days of this, if they aren’t thrown 
too hard into the backs of cars, and the 
sturdy core-anthology, which contains 
many interesting and indispensable thin 
besides “The Rhodora” and “The Equ- 
librists,” will last a lifetime. 


The Essential Wisdom of Roger Ascham 


FRANCES LENK 


Mrs. Lenk, a junior at Eastern New Mexico University, wrote a few sonnets as an 
exercise suggested by Professor H. Grady Moore in a Renaissance course. The results 
should delight and encourage other teachers and students of English. 


That one example does far truer speak 

Than twenty precepts, he most sorely knew 
Who watched his diligent, beloved Cheke 
Slink out of England; and his wisdom grew 
Most suddenly and grievously that vee 

He saw her gre ing blindfold for the block— 


His noble lady, learned, 


r Jane Grey— 


While Phaedo both and Prayer Book made her mock. 

Latimer in a thin frieze frock all worn, 

Ridley in fair gown fouled with autumn mud, 
ueathed him wisdom instant and forlorn 

From bloody fire, from fire of murdered blood. 

What moment then the hundred books he read? 

Example taught him mind his tongue and head. 
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Current English Forum 


Locic AND ANALOGY IN SOME ADJECTIVAL COMPOUNDS 


J. 
Co-founder of The Ex Ty Dr. Whitesell is also a pbilologist with publication 


in the Old English fie 


He is a professor at the University of South Carolina; bis 


degrees are from Randolph-Macon College and Harvard. 


Several years ago a very intelligent Ger- 
man refugee who was translating into Eng- 
lish some essays which he had written in 
German asked me to help him on certain 
points of English idiom. As we worked 

ether, on various occasions he remarked: 

ow logical and exact the English lan- 
guage is—so much more so than German!” 
At the time I swelled with pride, but as 
the years have d I find that our lan- 
guage is not quite so logical sometimes as 
my German friend thought. 

Take, for instance, the following expres- 
sions. We speak indiscriminately of a 
basketball center as being seven feet tall 
or as a seven-footer. We buy a bucket to 
hold three gallons, or a three-gallon bucket. 
A hat costs ten dollars; it is a ten-dollar 
hat. We get a 99-year lease, one for 99 
years. We plan a six-couple house-party, 
one for six couples. Strict logic applied to 
the examples above would seem to demand 
that we say a three-gallons bucket, a ten- 
dollars hat, etc. But of course this is not 
the English idiom. On the contrary, when- 
ever an adjectival compound (1) expresses 
a single idea, (2) is placed directly in front 
of the substantive it modifies, and (3) is 
composed of a numeral and the noun that 
numeral modifies, this compound is regu- 
larly hyphenated and the noun appears in 
its singular form even though the numeral 
is plural. 

Both Curme (A Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, II, 118, and III, 542) and 
Jespersen (A Modern English Grammar, 
Il, 57ff., and II, 185ff.) consider these ap- 
parently singular nouns to be plural. Jes- 
persen cites numerous examples of un- 
changed plurals used with measures of 
time, measures of length, measures of 
weight, and words indicating money. 
(Oddly enough, though he gives examples 
of year, month, night, week, and hour as 


being plural, he fails to mention century, 
decade, day, minute, and second. These 
latter are familiar to us as plurals, how- 
ever, in such expressions as ten-century-old 
legend—alongside centuries-old legend—five- 
day week, and ten-second hundred-yard 
dash.) Curme and Jespersen are surely 
right about the number of these nouns; 
and by analogy to these unchanged Anglo- 
Saxon plurals there have developed other 
plurals without -s in non-Anglo-Saxon 
words which have become part of our 
language (four-bulb electric lamp, two- 
piano team, 100-degree temperature, six- 
cylinder motor, and two-engine plane). 

But in actual current usage, even among 
educated persons, we find that the adjec- 
tival compound frequently occurs with a 
plural noun in -s. Take, for instance, a six 
weeks report, a three-months visit, a fifteen- 
days vacation. Are these “correctly” ex- 
pressed and written? Should we write only 
a six-week Teport, a three-month visit, a 
fifteen-day vacation? Or perhaps a six- 
weeks’ report, a three months’ visit, a 
fifteen days’ vacation? Since educated per- 
sons do write all of these forms, many other 
persons (especially students) feel confused 
about what is correct. The confusion is 
seen in five-and-ten-cents (or cents’) store 
alongside five-and-ten-cent store, as well 
as in the multiple adjectival forms of 
state-right, states-right, state-rights, states- 
rights (found also with the apostrophe in 
either or both words and/or without the 
hyphen). 

The tendency toward adjectival com- 
pounds with plural nouns in -s appears to 
be strongest in nouns of time. Though 
Americans seem always (or almost always) 
to speak of a three-day weekend rather 
than a three-days (or days’) weekend and 
a five-year course rather than a five-years 


(or years’) course, I think I often hear them 
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speak of a six-months (or months’) training 
period alongside a six-month training per- 
10d; and I am almost sure that they speak 
of a four-weeks (or weeks’) vacation rather 
than a four-week vacation. But if there is 
any logic in these apparent preferences, 
I have not been able to discover it. 

In addition to nouns of time, nouns of 
distance and of money seem also to be 
tending toward the plural in -s in adjectival 
compounds. Americans speak of a twenty- 
dollar fine or a twenty-dollars fine, of a 
five-cent-an-hour wage increase or a five- 
cents-an-hour wage increase. One may 
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drive at a 60-mile-an-bour speed or a 60- 
miles-an-hour speed. Surely it is under- 
standable that an American who speaks 
of a speed of 60 miles an hour in one breath 
should not hesitate to refer to it as a 60- 
miles-an-bour speed in the next. 

If I may hazard a guess about the future, 
I predict that the obviously plural forms 
of nouns in -s will continue to spread in 
adjectival compounds. The conflict is one 
between analogy and logic; and in lan- 
guage as in human relations the outcome 
of such a conflict is never certain. 


The Whale 


RoBerT DusENBERY 
Associate Professor Dusenbery is Department Chairman at Lewis and Clark College. 


You are only three, yet you have heard of the Whale; 
He lives with us on several shelves, ubiquitous, 
In the study, at the end of the long rug, 

At times in the hands of some student. 

Last night, as I looked along the line of books 
You asked if I had found Moby Dick yet 

And I answered that I had not; I had hope. 

I know he was there somewhere before me 

Near Dante and Milton, perhaps beside Goethe; 

I anticipated the place, but the Whale 

Had escaped the tie again, descending too deep. 
Now, I leave him to you, for you with your time 
And your love for all creatures that move 

May find him some day on this same shelf 

And when found you may cry out with Ahab, 
“Oh Moby Dick, I clutch thy heart at last!” 
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Counciletter 


INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH 


Brice Harris 
Junior Past Present 


Contributors to the Counciletter usually 
employ the telescope for their surveys. 
They glance over the Council landscape, 
scanning the horizons of the past year and 
reporting on the prominent objects that 
tower behind them. I hope I may be for- 
given, then, if I turn to the microscope as 
the better instrument for my purpose at 
this time. I want to focus it on just one 
wee of Council work that impresses me as 

ing particularly significant now, and that 
is English and English teaching on the 
world scene. I have at my side a crystal 
ball which I may use, too, not because I 
— to be proficient with it, but rather 

ause it may help project the image I 
think I see in A 

My solicitude for the Council's position 
in the international picture is sparked by 
the recent announcement (N. Y. Times, 30 
December 1958) that the Ford Foundation 
alone is spending $601,000 this year to im- 
prove the teaching of English in foreign 
countries. “English,” says the Foundation’s 
Vice-President Price, “has become the lead- 
ing language in international communica- 
tions, diplomacy, science, and scholarship. 
As a result most countries have made Eng- 
lish the most widely taught language in 
their schools and colleges.” Few of the 
North American Smith-Mundt and Ful- 
bright teachers in foreign posts during the 
last ten years will quibble with Mr. Price’s 
statement. 

The major part of this immense outlay 
of money is designed to help American 
institutions and organizations meet increas- 
ing a requests for American assist- 
ance in English-language teaching and in 
teacher training. Almost one third of this 
money goes to the Modern Language As- 
sociation, which will establish a center in 
Washington, a kind of clearing house for 
distributing information on research and 
training and for encouraging applied lin- 
guistics. This action is praiseworthy and 


forward looking, and each member of the 
Council would do well to ask himself where 
we stand in the picture. 

We have two committees which are 
vitally concerned with this issue, the Com- 
mittee on Teaching English as a Second 
Language and the Committee on Interna- 
tional peration. (The first-named com- 
mittee is steadily hampered in its opera- 
tions by the fact that its chairmen and per- 
sonnel are in constant demand for foreign 
appointments.) We may assume further 

t the following committees could con- 
ceivably have a stake in these world plans: 
Linguistics, Linguistic Terminology, Com- 
ware Literature, Education of Coll 

eachers, and English Teacher Recruit- 
ment, not to mention the Commission on 
the Profession and the Committe on Selec- 
tion . . . of College Teachers pf English. 
We may have to consider other commit- 
tees, although I am not convinced that 
committees or conferences or commissions 
can ever do the whole job. 

What then can we do? Here I leave the 
microscope for the crystal ball. Ahead of 
us I can see a vastly enlivened and highly 

ful Committee on Teaching English 
as a Second Language. I see assisting this 
committee a large number of our Council- 
members who have worked overseas with 
USAFI, with the Smith-Mundt and Ful- 
bright Boards, and with the State Depart- 
ment, and even privately. From memory I 
could write down a long list of Council 
members who have served abroad and at 
home as teachers of English to foreign 
students. I see these men and women ex- 
erting themselves collectively to promote 
the English language abroad, missionaries 
well trained and well paid, culturally and 
personally suited to this kind of job. I see 
our Council recruitment committees now 
concerning themselves with the selection 
and training of such people, weighing the 
matter as heavily as if they were selecting 
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personnel for home use. I see the Council 
with its huge manpower and organization 
potential assisting the new Center in Wash- 
ington in every available way. In the news- 
paper and magazine — see infinitely 
more articles on the English language as it 
concerns international relations, articles 
like “The Foreign Policy of my Daughter 
Ellen,” (Harper’s, February 1959) b un- 
cil member and Fulbrighter Paul Roberts. 
Nearer at hand, in fact in July 1959 in 
historic Sherwood Forest, I see fifty or 
sixty English teachers from America study- 


ing methods of teaching their subject with 
the same number of English teachers from 
England. Present are two members of last 
year’s Executive Committee and our Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. And as the picture fades 
I see our Executive Secr making other 
contacts for us abroad—could he possibly 
have in the back of his head some plans 
for an International Council of Teachers 
of English? But crystal balls never reveal 
what is in the back of people’s heads, and 
they refuse to be pushed beyond their 


powers. 


NCTE Co..ece Section: 1959 NoMINATIONS 


In May, Council members of the College 
Section will receive mail ballots for electing 
two members of the Section Committee 
and two Directors of the Council to repre- 
sent the Section. In accordance with the 
requirements of the NCTE Constitution, 
the names of the persons chosen by the 
Nominating Committee are printed below. 
Additional nominees may be named by a 
petition signed by fifteen members of the 
Council. 


College Section Committee 
(Two to be elected) 


M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York Univer- 
sity (Washington Square) 

R. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 

James R. Squire, University of California 


Directors Representing the College Section 
(Two to be elected) 


Newman P. Birk, Tufts College 

Herman Estrin, Newark College of Engi- 
neering 

George L. Sixbey, Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 


College English Advisers 


In addition, members of the section will 
vote in May for advisers to the Editor of 
College English. One person is to be elected 
in each of the following categories: 


American Literature before 1912: Edward 
H. Davidson, University of Illinois; 
Stephen Whicher, Cornell University. 

American Literature since 1912: Edwin H. 
Cady, Syracuse University; John Lyden- 
berg, Hobart College. 

Eighteenth Century: B. H. Bronson, Uni- 
versity of California; Alan D. M’Killop, 
Rice Institute 

Nineteenth Century: Robert W. Daniel, 
University of Tennessee; Earl R. Wass- 
erman, Johns Hopkins University. 

British Literature since 1912: Gerhard 
Friedrich, Cedar Crest College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Winifred Lynskey, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Shakespeare: 1. B. Cauthen, Jr., University 
of Virginia; Richard M. Hosley, Univer- 
sity‘ of Missouri. 

Criticism: Wallace Douglas, Northwestern 
University; Walter J. Ong, St. Louis 
University. 

Drama: He 
sity; Otto 
ington. 

Poetry: Judson Jerome, Antioch College; 
Philip D. Appleman, Indiana University. 

Composition: Francis E. Bowman, Duke 
University; Charlton Laird, University of 
Nevada. 


Popkin, Brandeis Univer- 
einert, University of Wash- 


This year’s Nominating Committee con- 
sisted of Richard Beal (Boston University), 
Glenn Leggett (University of Washing- 
ton), and George S. Wykoff (Purdue Uni- 
versity), Chairman. 
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Rebuttal 


LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Terry Hawkes 
An instructor at the University of Buffalo, Mr. Hawkes holds degrees from the 
University of Wales. He has published articles on Joyce and Shakespeare, as well as 
poems and a short story in British organs. He is at present working on prosody in the 
light of modern linguistics. 


In a recent article, “Some Uses of Lin- 
egy and Semantics in Freshman Eng- 
ish” (CE, Apr. 1958), Mr. Byron Guyer 
claims the successful application of the 
science of linguistics to the problems of 
teaching English to college freshmen. In 
addition, Mr. Guyer also claims that by the 
further consideration of the elements of 
semantics, he is able to provide his stu- 
dents with concrete facts about the lan- 
guage, which are an aid to their manipula- 
tion of it. Unfortunately, however, it seems 
that once again the straw men of structure 
are being set up and knocked down with 
mistaken flourishes. How many of the mis- 
takes in a freshman composition are mis- 
takes of structure? Mr. Guyer himself 
states that any native speaker of the lan- 
guage must, by definition, already be aware 
of the fantastically complicated structures 
of English. All of the students in any 
freshman class know the structure of the 
language as well as their instructor, if they 
are native speakers. They may not speak 
English of the same standard as their in- 
structor, but they are no more likely to 
make mistakes in the basic structure-pattern 
of the sentence than he is. It is one of the 
failings of linguistic pedagogy that it pre- 
sents the student with a mass of material 
which would be most useful if he were 
learning English as a foreign language, but 
which, as a native speaker, he knows per- 
fectly well already. 

In fact, a detailed study of the mistakes 
which occur in freshman themes might well 
reveal that the student is only too aware 
of the structure of the language, and falls 
down as a result of the apparent inability 
of the writing system of English fully to 
reflect this structure. It is therefore a waste 
of time to attempt to correct, say, the 
sentence-fragment by illustrations of the 
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Subject ... Verb . . . Object patterning of 
English. The student is fully aware of this 
patterning, and is probably half-aware that 
this is not the reason why he writes sen- 
tence-fragments. The reason why he writes 
sentence-fragments is because he speaks sen- 
tence-fragments, as all native speakers do. 
Thus, where he would say “I went out with 
her [slight pause, the single-bar juncture 
of the Trager-Smith phonology] although 
I didn’t want to,” he may well write “I 
went out with her. Although I didn’t want 
to.” What he should be taught is that the 

use of the single-bar juncture is indicated 
in the writing system of English at most 
by a comma, never by a period. It is lack 
of proper knowledge of the relationship 
of the writing system to phonological phe- 
nomena that has caused the mistake, not 
lack of knowledge about the structure of 
English. 

Similarly, Mr. Guyer’s account of his 
use of semantics seems to obscure the real 
issues. The experience of linguists has 
shown that it is the height of folly to at- 
tempt the juxtaposition of meaning and 
structure, except on a very advanced level 
(which has yet to be competently reached). 
Mixing of the levels of meaning with the 
levels of the necessarily prior studies of 
most of microlinguistics can lead only to 
disaster. If Mr. Guyer says “the semantic 
concepts provide a rational background for 
the linguistic concepts,” he seems to be 
falling into the same trap. “Meaning” is a 
separate level from the problems of pho- 
nemics, morphology, and syntax, which 
are objective studies of structure and 
movement in language, and is not something 
that must be a previous consideration. For 
example, statements such as “Semantically 
or logically, the oe aed and more wide 
open the syntactical pattern, the more 
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limited by that simplicity are the ideas 

bolised as content,” represent the same 
fundamental confusion, and are patently 
wrong. Mr. Guyer’s students may well be 
able to see that the “simple” syntactic pat- 
tern of “(N) Professors—(V) act—(Adv) 
absentmindedly” contains only a very sim- 


ple “idea,” but they will be hard put to, if 
they believe that the simplicity is caused 
by the “simple” syntax to explain why, in 
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even “simpler” syntactic structures, sen- 
tences such as “(S) Beauty—(V) is— 
(Comp) Truth” or “(S) The World—(V) 
is—(Comp) the sum of the things which 
are said to be the case” contain “ideas” 
which are very far from being simple. 
Until more is known about semological 
matters, it might be unwise for such con- 
siderations to be allowed to take up a 
teacher’s valuable time. 


CozzENs 


Joun LypENBERG 
The author of “Cozzens and the Critics” (College English, December 1957) is Professor 


of English and of American Studies at Hobart an 


William Smith Colleges, with a 


Harvard Ph.D. in American Civilization and a half-dozen major articles published 
in modern American literature. 


When I found the April CE Rebuttal 
department apparently given over to my 
piece on Cozzens I was excited and flat- 
tered. Also a bit apprehensive, for I am 
not skilled in the techniques of scholarly 
in-fighting and now I would be put to the 
test, forced to answer four serious rebut- 
tals. But on reading them I was relieved to 
find there was little I needed to say. Two 
‘articles do not mention mine, and were ob- 
viously not meant as rebuttals. The other 
two use mine as springboard for an attack 
on BLP, which is all right by me, but not 
relevant to my attempt to analyze the 
reasons why the critics had up to then 
largely ignored Cozzens. 


In “Cozzens: Some Reservations about 
BLP,” Mr. William Frost explains why 
critics should not like Cozzens’s latest, 
jumping off immediately from my article 
with the briefest reference to it and happily 
no more misrepresentation than the con- 
sistent misspelling of my name. 

To Mr. John Hermann’s “Cozzens and 
a Critic,” I have to pay more attention. 
His opening paragraph reads in toto (the 
ellipses are his, not mine): 


Mr. Lydenberg’s article in the Dec., 1957 CE 
sets forth the following argument: mature and 
intelligent readers like Cozzens; immature and 
adolescent readers prefer Faulkner or Salinger. 
I like Cozzens; if you admire Faulkner or Sal- 
inger. . . . What an interesting piece of logic! 


Interesting indeed, and the logic is all Mr. 
Hermann’s; I don’t recognize any of it 
except for some of the words. I did contrast 
Salinger with Cozzens. I did mention 
Faulkner, but in a wholly different context 
and merely to make a simple, factual, his- 
torical point. “Mature” was indeed a word 
I used in connection with Cozzens, but I 
doubt that the words “intelligent” or “im- 
mature” or “adolescent” appear anywhere, 
and certainly not as Mr. Hermann attrib- 
utes them to me. His syllogistic ideas were 
apparently loosely derived from my last 
three paragraphs, in which I contrasted 
Salinger as a “romantic in the great Amer- 
ican tradition” with the conservative and 
“realistic” Cozzens. I pointed out that to- 
day’s college students, though considered 
mature beyond their years, conservative, 
unventuresome, unromantic, do not care 
for Cozzens, the novelist of unromantic 
maturity, and that they do like Salinger. I 
used the word romantic not as a pejorative, 
but as neutrally descriptive—a use I thought 
most CE readers would recognize. And I 
in no wise implied that Cozzens was su- 
ra to Salinger, merely different. Me, 

happen to like Cozzens and Salinger and 
Faulkner and many others. 

The rest of Mr. Hermann’s piece has 
nothing to do with the points I was trying 
to make, and could have been written 
without his misreading and misrepresenta- 
tion of my article. 
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VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGIES 


Joun Pick 
One of the foremost critics of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Dr. Pick is a professor at 
Marquette University, where be bas taught since 1945. He took bis B.A. at Notre Dame 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin and then taught at Boston 
College and Groton School. 


Choosing a textbook for a course in Vic- 
torian literature is largely dependent on a 
few fundamental decisions: is the course 
to cover all the genres—poetry, prose, 
drama, and even fiction? Or is it to be de- 
voted to only one or two of these? The 
reply is often contingent u another 
question: is the course to be for one term 
only or for an entire year? Still another 
basic question is: shall the course attempt 
to survey a wide variety and number of 
authors, or shall it concentrate on major 
writers only? One of the current—and 
possibly misleading—ways of putting this 
query is: Shall the course be an experience 
in breadth or in depth? Further, the an- 
swers to all these interrogations may be 
determined by whether the course is pre- 
dominantly for undergraduates, graduates, 
or mixed groups. 

The most comprehensive text available 
is The Victorian Ages Prose, Poetry, and 
Drama, ed. Bowyer and Brooks (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1954, $6.75). In its 1200 
pages are included both major and minor 
poets and prosemen—over 50 in number— 
though the minor writers are often repre- 
sented by only a page or two each. Seven 
Victorian dramas as reprinted: Robertson’s 
“Caste,” W. S. Gilbert’s “Iolanthe,” Wilde’s 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” Henry 
Arthur Jones’s “Michael and His Lost 
Angel,” Pinero’s “The Second Mrs. Tan- 

ueray,” Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” and 

eats’s “The Countess Cathleen.” But, of 
course, even 1200 pages cannot include 
everything, and trimming is necessary; thus 
“In Memoriam” is represented by eight 
es; “The Ring and the Book” by “O 
yric Love” only, and “Modern Love” by 
seven “sonnets.” Selections from fiction 
are notoriously unsatisfactory, but Bowyer 


and Brooks meet this problem admirably in 
an appendix of some twenty pages in which 
they offer an annotated guide: in a sentence 
or two they summarize the theme or sub- 
ject and significance of scores of Victorian 
novels, enabling the student to choose wise- 
ly for outside reading or reports. The 
volume has a helpful general introduction, 
and the introductions to the separate au- 
thors often generously run to a dozen 
pages. Selections bear both the dates of 
composition and of publication, and the 
notes are good. It was originally published 
in 1938, but in 1954 the bibliographies, with 
frequent annotations, were reworked and 
brought up to date. This anthology is 
probably the best single text for a full 
year comprehensive undergraduate course 
covering all the principal genres and both 
major and minor writers. 

Far less satisfactory for a comprehensive 
course are the two relevant volumes, The 
Victorian Age (1832-1880) and Later Vic- 
torians and the Moderns (Since 1880), of 
the seven-volume anthology entitled Eng- 
lish Literature and Its Backgrounds, ed. 
Grebanier, Middlebrook, Thompson, and 
Watt (Dryden, revised ed. 1949, paper, 
$2.40 each), a total of 950 pages of Victor- 
ian poetry and prose, including only two 
= (Browning’s “In a Balcony” and 

ilde’s “The Importance of Being Earn- 
est”), though it boasts that it is “virtually 
an anthology of drama.” There is a tend- 
ency toward excerpts in spite of the editors’ 
promise to give complete selections wher- 
ever possible. The illustrations are interest- 
ing, but the tone of the introductions and 
notes suggests that the volumes are less 
suited to separate courses in the Victorians 
than to a sophomore survey curriculum. 


The bibliographies need revision, and the 
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end-paper, a literary map of land, cu- 
riously ignores the of che Empire’s 
capital. 

Anthologies limited to Victorian poetry 
only fall into two groups, those restricting 
themselves to a limited number of great or 
representative names, or those attempting 
to include minor poets as well. 

To the second group belongs an anthol- 

long po : Woods’s Poetry of the 

ictorian Period (Scott, Foresman, 1955, 
$8.00). The edition of 1930 was revised by 
Woods and Buckley in 1955. Substantially 
the two editions are the same, though 
within their thousand pages there have been 
some shifts. Macaulay, for instance, has 
been dropped, while selections from Kip- 
ling, Yeats, and Hopkins have been’ ex- 
panded. A few minor poets are no longer 


represented, but one may still find verse 
by Doyle, Aytoun, Turner, Todhunter, 
and others. “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
“The House of Life” and “Modern Love” 
are now printed in full, making the volume 
notable for the total number of long com- 
plete poems included. There is no general 


introduction to the anthology, but the 
biographical and critical materials in the 
notes at the back and the bibliographies 
have been carefully revised in the light of 
recent scholarship. Helpful asterisks indi- 
cate scholarly works of pri impor- 
tance. For undergraduates the earlier edi- 
tion had an almost unreadable formidabil- 
ity, and the editors in the later version have 
made efforts to make the book more attrac- 
tive: they have used a paper slightly heavier 
and have inserted an eight-page section of 
photos, drawings, and illustrations; instead 
of having a dark, dull green binding, the 
book now epee in pastel green with a 
glowing gold spine. The anthology remains 
one of the fullest volumes ~ generous 
selections from both major and minor 
Victorian 

Very similar is Victorian and Later Eng- 
lish Poets, ed. Stephens, Beck, and Snow 
(American Book Company, 1952, $7.00). 
While Woods and Buckley embrace 54 
poets, Stephens, Beck, and Snow cut the 
number to 33. Their book is 200 pages 
longer, and strong in minor poetry of the 
nineties. At first the 200 additional pa 
might seem accounted for by the inclusion 
of “later English poets” indicated by the 
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title, though actually they include no owed 
Victorian poets not in Woods and Buckley. 
One hundred or more of the additional 
pages are selections from the letters (and 
occasionally from the critical writing) of 
five poets: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne; these, along with 
the facsimiles of drawings, of pages of 
original MSS. and title pages, constitute a 
special feature of the anthology. There are 
just about as many notes as in Woods and 
Buckley, but the scholarship and annotated 
bibliographies are dated. Though the vol- 
ry om an impressive list of copyright 
years from 1934 to 1952, only very rarely 
is there reference to any book or article as 
recent as 1935. While the anthology of 
Woods and Buckley carries no general 
introduction, that of Stephens, Beck, and 
Snow is encumbered by an idiosyncratic 
one. James Stephens rambles for some 
twenty pages about the differences between 
prose and poetry, between major and a 
nor (minor is sensuous an 

t Interlarded are 
some astonishing and unconventional dicta: 
“At the end, say, of every hundred years, 
there should be an universal solemn de- 
struction by fire and dynamite of all the 
bad, the incomplete, and experimental work 
of the previous era... ,” or “There are 
matters about which no young person 
knows anything: art is one of them,” or 
“. . . thoroughly to understand Words- 
worth is thoroughly to understand the 
Nineteenth Century. Wordsworth is the 
Nineteenth Century. . . .” The final half- 
dozen pages of the introduction are de- 
voted—but discontinuously—to the Victor- 
ian themselves. Stephens was having 
his field day among the scholars. 

Of the anthologies of Victorian poetry 
omitting minor versifiers to concentrate 
on major poets, the most outstanding is 
Victorian Poetry, ed. E. K. Brown (Ron- 
ald Press, 1942, $6.00). This manageable 
volume devotes almost 600 of its 750 pages 
to selections from five major figures (Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti), with the remaining 150 pe 
divided among nine lesser writers (E. B. 
Browning, Fitzgerald, Clough, Christina 
Rossetti, Meredith, Morris, Hardy, Hop- 
kins, and Housman; one rather misses a 


tenth, Kipling). There is a special attempt 
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to include within the space limitations an 
unusual number of longer works (com- 
plete versions of “Atlanta in Calydon,” 
The House of Life,” “Modern Love,” “In 
Memoriam,” “Maud,” two of the “Idylls,” 
two full monologues from “The Ring and 
the Book,” “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” 
etc.). The general introduction is unusual, 
emphasizing not only the expected political, 
social, and religious backgrounds De also 
the problems of form facing the Victorians. 
There are 150 pages of bibliographies and 
notes; the former are brief but well select- 
ed, though they have not been revised or 
brought up to date since 1942 when the 
book was published. An important portion 
of the volume is printed in single columns 
instead of the more formidable double- 
column arrangement. The anthology is es- 
pecially suited to one-semester undergrad- 
uate courses in Victorian poetry where the 
emphasis is on major writers and their 
major work. 

The most recent (announced for publi- 
cation January 1959) poetry mers 
contains an interesting new feature whic 
will appeal to many teachers. Walter E. 
Houghton and G. Robert Stange’s Victor- 
ian Poetry and Poetics (Houghton Mifflin, 
1959, 856 pp., $7.50) in addition to being a 
collection of 16 major and minor Victorian 
poets, also includes a selection of 220 
of prose drawn from the Victorians and dir- 

y bearing on ic theory and criticism. 
These inclnde as Carlyle’s 
“The Hero as a Man of Letters,” Arnold’s 
“Preface to Poems 1853” and “The Study 
of Poetry,” Morris’s “Pre-Raphaelite 
School,” opkins’s “Author’s Preface,” 
Wilde’s Preface to Dorian Gray, Buchan- 
an’s “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” and 

erous selections of reviews and letters. 

e quality of both the general introduc- 
tion, which is largely devoted to the aliena- 
tion of the writer during Victorian times, 
and the introductions to the individual 
authors, the highly selective but recently 
reworked bibliographies, the carefully pre- 
sented notes—these combine to make this 
newcomer in the field a highly desirable 
text. 

For those who prefer separate paper- 
bound texts for a course in Victorian poet- 
ry, Rinehart has just completed a series of 
four: Tennyson: Selected Poetry (ed. H. 


M. McLuhan, 1956, 394 75¢), Brown- 
ing: Selected Poetry (ed. Horace Gregory, 
1956, 286 pp., 65¢), Arnold: Selected Poetry 
and Prose (ed. F. L. Mulhauser, 1953, 353 
pp-, 95¢) and most recently Victorian Poet- 
ry: Clough to Kipling (ed. Arthur Carr, 
384 pp., 95¢). The last-named—in spite of 
its rather misleading title—is an omnibus 
including the major Victorians other than 
Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold as well 
as the minor figures; it was not available 
at the time of writing this survey. Each 
of the first three anthologies contains a 
stimulating introduction, a chronology, and 
a brief bibliography, but there are almost 
no notes—an omission probably most seri- 
ous in the case of Browning. 

This is not a difficulty in the pair of 

perbounds published by Houghton Mif- 

in: Poems of Robert Browning (ed. Don- 
ald Smalley, 1956, 543 pp., 95¢) and Poems 
of Tennyson (ed. Jerome Buckley, 1958, 
542 pp., $1.25). Each contains more than 
500 pages, and the Browning Volume in- 
cludes over sixty pages of notes. The 
Houghton Mifflin twosome is especially 
suitable for a Victorian course concen- 
trating on Tennyson and Browning. 

The sixth volume of English Master- 
pieces (general editor Maynard Mack) en- 
titled Romantic and Victorian Poetry (ed. 
William Frost, Prentice-Hall, 1950, $2.75), 
might offhand seem an available anthology 
for courses in Victorian . But within 
its 335 pages the editor finds room for 
only 75 pages of the Victorians (Arnold, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Tennyson). 
Even for use in sophomore survey courses 
this is a very restricted diet. 

Of very dubious value for courses in 
Victorian poetry is Victorian and Edward- 
ian Poets: Tennyson to Yeats, ed. W. H. 
Auden and Norman Holmes Pearson ( Vik- 
ing, 1950, paper, $1.45) in their five-vol- 
ume series Poets of the English Language. 
In spite of the bargain price, the volume 
presents numerous difficulties. It attem 
to include not only English (450 pages) 
but also American (150 pages) poets—a rare 
combination in college Victorian courses. 
The inclusion of some of the Edwardians 
brings the numbers of English poets to two 
dozen, but they are often represented by 
snippets and excerpts. No dates are indi- 
cated for the selections. Their order is 
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often neither chronological nor based on 
any other perceptible rationale. Thus, Hop- 
kins’s “The Summer Malison,” written in 
1865 (and published, like all of his poems, 
in 1918), is inserted between a poem writ- 
ten in 1885 and another in 1888. Lines are 
not numbered, there are no notes, and the 
half dozen pages of biographies are too 
scant to be helpful, though twenty pages 
are squandered on “A Calendar of British 
and erican Poetry,” of value only to 
those who wish to correlate the poetry of 
the two countries. There is a brief in- 
troduction with the thesis that what divides 
Victorian from modern poets is that for 
the Victorians the ideas and hopes of lib- 
eral Christian humanism were still valid. 
The entire anthology is designed more for 
the general reader than for the student. 

When one turns to survey the available 
anthologies limited to Victorian prose there 
seem to be only three. 

The most comprehensive is the monu- 
mental English Prose of the Victorian Era, 
ed. Harrold and Templeman (Oxford, 
1938, $7.50), a masterpiece of editing and 
presentation. After an introduction of 80 
pages there are texts of 1500, notes, ap- 
paratus and bibliographies of 230—a grand 
total of over 1700 pages. The introduction 
by Harrold—a substitute for many opening 
lectures—covers the principal social, politi- 
cal, economic, and theological movements 
of the period and constitutes almost a small 
book in itself. 

Among the selections, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, and Arnold are allotted roughly 
250 pages each. Newman, Pater, and Mill 
are given 100 each. Then 150 pages cover 
the combined work of Huxley, Morris, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Alexander Smith, 
and Froude. Almost all of the selections 
are complete, and there is little abridge- 
ment. At the back one finds a general 
chronological outline, tables of population 
er general and special bibliographies. 

0 each author is devoted a special chrono- 
logical outline, a commentary, and bibliog- 
raphy (subdivided into a bibliography of 
bibliographies, of principal works, — 
phies, critical and expository works, short 
critical works, etc.); then follow generous 
notes. A special appendix of 150 
gathers together ges illustrative of 19th 
century conceptions of growth, develop- 
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ment, and evolution; here will be found 
selections from Lyell, Chambers, Darwin, 
Spencer, and ehot as well as from 

arx, Engels, and Newman. The book is 
especially suited to advanced undergradu- 
ate (probably of more than one term) or 
graduate courses. The only defect is that 
unfortunately by this time the bibliogra- 
phies need revision to include the best 
scholarship of the last two decades—but 
this might constitute an admirable set of 
exercises for graduate students. 

Half as thick (738 pases) is Victorian 
Prose, ed. F. W. Roe (Ronald, 1947, $6.00), 
a companion to Brown’s Victorian Poetry. 
The general introduction is followed by 
about 75 each from Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Ruskin, and Arnold; 50 each from 

ewman, Morris, Huxley, and Mill; 30 
each from Pater, Darwin, Froude, and 
Stevenson. There is relatively little abridge- 
ment. Introductions to individual authors, 
bibliographies, notes, and comments are 
helpful and adequate. Within its limits this 
is probably the ideal prose anthology for 
undergraduate or one-term courses. 

Somewhat shorter than Roe is Prose of 
the Victorian Period, ed. William E. Buck- 
ler (Houghton Mifflin, 1958, $3.25; paper, 
$1.65) with 570 pages, the latest comer 
(1958) into the field and at an attractive 
price. This anthology confines itself to 
seven: Macaulay (82 pages), Carlyle (94), 
Newman (70), Mill (95), Ruskin (64), 
Arnold (95), Huxley (30), and Pater (25), 
managing to give fairly long selections 
from a limited number of major figures. 
Instead of the usual introduction emphasiz- 
ing backgrounds, Buckler has written on 
methods of critical analysis applicable to 
Victorian prose. Taking his cue from arti- 
cles by Dwight Culler and Martin’ Svaglic 
he offers students a valuable and challeng- 
ing set of tentative suggestions on how to 
study Victorian ape In trying to provide 
the largest possible selection at the lowest 
possible price, Buckler has reduced to a 
minimum—and sometimes to a sub-mini- 
eee devoted to other helps and 
aids. There are no elaborate introductions 
to separate authors, and headnotes and 
bibli ies are very brief. There are 
few the the optimistic 
confidence that students will look up things 
for themselves. This makes the volume a 
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estionable choice for the very 
or whom it is designed: the undergraduate 
—though his pocketbook has been spared. 
If one now goes back to the questions 


suggested in the opening paragraphs of this 
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survey, he should be in a position to evoke 
from publishers examination copies of 
those available anthologies best suited to 
the kind of course in the Victorians he 
wishes to give. 


Other Books 


LETTERS OF THE BROWNINGS TO 
GEORGE BARRETT, ed. Paul Landis 
and R. E. Freeman (Illinois, 1958, 392 pp., 
$6.50). In 1950 the University of Illinois 
acquired a collection of Browning papers 
which included ninety-one letters from the 
Brownings to George Barrett. George was 
Elizabeth’s barrister brother, ten years her 
junior, “a little over-grave” to her, “the 
one useful brother” to Robert. (Elizabeth 
had eight.) The letters are now edited by 
Professors Landis (Illinois) and Freeman 
(Southern California). So much Browning 
correspondence has already been published 
that these new letters supply no new infor- 
mation. But we have them in a handsomely 
printed, generously illustrated volume, 
rounded out with a kind-hearted introduc- 
tion and chatty notes. 

Epwarp C. McA.eer 
Louisiana State University 


WIELAND, OR THE TRANSFORMA- 
TION, Charles Brockden Brown (Hafner, 
1958, 351 pp., paper, $1.95). Hafner has 
done a service in reprinting the 1926 Har- 
court Brace reprint of our considerable 
novel. The Pattee introduction is dated, 
but the convenience of having the append- 
ed 75-page “Memoirs of Carwin, the Bilo- 
quist” compensates for it. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION AND LIT- 
ERARY STUDY, Don Geiger (San Fran- 
cisco: Pieter Van Vloten, 1958, 80 pp., $2, 
paper $1). Don Geiger believes that oral 
reading is “a critical illumination” of lit- 
erature, and that the oral reader has ad- 
vantages over other mediators between 
author and audience. The textual critic 
may describe “the massive weight of the 
line”; the oral interpreter reproduces the 
“full icular effect.” He draws upon the 


historians, biographers, and critics, but 
achieves a communicative synthesis supe- 
rior to theirs. Despite the polemical impres- 


sion created by this bald statement of some 
of his leading ideas, Professor Geiger (Cal- 
ifornia) is urbane, witty, and modest in 
exposition of such matters as the interpre- 
ter’s relationship to literary scholarship, 
his use of facial, bodily, and vocal action, 
and his effort to strike a balance between 
the “objective correlative” and the emo- 
tion it arouses. Teachers of interpretation 
will treasure this literate illumination of 
their convictions from a man who is both 
a teacher and a poet. Others may be led 
to explore further the work being done 
today under the stimulus of a reviving 
interest in the oral tradition of poetry. 
Norman W. Mattis 
Universtry or NortH 


JOYCE CARY: A PREFACE TO HIS 
NOVELS, Andrew Wright (Chatto and 
Windus, 1958, 186 pp., $2.25). This first 
book-length critique of Cary’s fiction con- 
tains more biographical information about 
Cary than has previously appeared in one 
place before. Appended are an interesting 
set of Cary’s preliminary notes for The 
Horse’s Mouth, M. QO. Percival’s glosses 
of the Blake quotations for the same novel, 
and the most extensive Cary bibliography 
yet compiled. Professor Wright’s (Ohio 
State) text contains many valuable insights 
into Cary’s published fiction as well as 
information about many unpublished mss. 
However the numerous theses set going 
give the reader only fragmentary glimpses 
of each novel in too many different places 
in the book, and valuable as it is to learn 
Professor Wright’s main thesis—that Cary 
was obsessed by three dominant character 
types throughout his writing career—this 
conclusion inordinately emphasizes the 
similarity of Cary’s fiction rather than its 
chief virtue: its various multiplicity. 

Georce STEINBRECHER, Jr. 
Cuicaco Crry Junior CoLiece 
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THE HISTORY OF FANNY BURNEY, 
Joyce Hemlow (Oxford, 1958, 528 pp., 
$8.50). This is the definitive biography, 
based on a judicious use of the immense 
manuscript collections formed by the Bur- 
ney family, who were indefatigable diarists 
and letterwriters. Miss Hemlow (Toronto) 
gives a sympathetic portrait of Madame 
d’Arblay and makes perceptive critical 
comments on her novels. Fanny’s life 
spanned a major shift in sensibility (she 
was, remember, both a close friend of Dr. 
Johnson’s and a contemporary of Macau- 
lay) and she was, unlike her r Miss 
Austen, unable to rise above this shift in 
her art. But the very relationship of this 
failure to her works makes the book sig- 
nificant reading for students of the novel. 

CaLtnoun WINTON 
University oF 


CHARLES DICKENS: THE WORLD 
OF HIS NOVELS, J. Hillis Miller (Har- 
vard, 1958, 334 pp., $6). This difficult and 
sometimes obscure book will have, I think, 
an importance for literary theory inde- 
pendent of its uses for the study of Dick- 
ens. Mr. Miller’s work is a distinguished 
example of a procedure more’ familiar in 
French than in English or American criti- 
cal literature. His initial approach resembles 
that of the “new critic” in that he regards 
Dickens’s novels as autonomous works of 
art and bases his observations upon a close 
textual analysis. His intention, however, 
is not to study the language of the novel, 
nor its formal structure, images, or themes, 
but rather to define what might be called 
the novelist’s mode of apprehension, and 
(in the author’s own words) “to trace 
[Dickens’s] vision of things from one novel 
to another throughout the chronological 
span of his career.” He wishes to reveal 
“the way of being in the world” that is 
presented in these novels. With frequent 
recourse to the language and concepts of 
existential philosophy, Mr. Miller defines 
in Dickens’s work a single great theme or 
problem: the search of the outcast for 
viable identity. Dickens’s advances on this 
— display a consistent deepening of 
is apprehension of the nature of the world 
and of the human condition. Mr. Miller 


supports his thesis by detailed analyses of 
six of the novels and brief discussions of 
several others. That his book should some- 
times be tedious is perhaps a necessary 
result of its thesis: in g the narrow- 
ing spiral of Dickens’s apprehension the 
critic must go over the same ground wf 
times, though each time in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. Thus the frivolous reader ma 

get an impression of prolixity or repeti- 
tiousness when, in fact, Mr. Miller’s lan- 
guage is admirably clear and succinct— 
even, at times, quietly elegant. There is 
no ya ne that this book is worthy of 
careful and res attention. It is not 
the systematic critical study of Dickens that 
is so much needed. The teacher who deals 
with these novels in the classroom will not, 
I suspect, derive any immediately useful in- 
sights. What we are given instead is a 
demonstration by means of an entirely 
new approach of the value and importance 
of Dickens’s fictional achievement. And it 
is of more than incidental importance that 
this new approach should define some 
freshly perceived relationships between lit- 


erature end Efe. G. Rosert STANGE 


Untversity or Minnesota 


T. S. ELIOT'S FOUR QUARTERS: A 
COMMENTARY, C. A. Bodelsen (Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde & Bagger, 1958, 128 pp., 
about $2, paper). This thorough, intensive, 
and illuminating study <_ performs 
a much-needed service for students of 
Eliot’s complex and difficult poem. It gives 
a clear analysis of the structure, themes, 
motifs, and meanings of each of the quar- 
tets separately and of the four together. 
It also gives a line-by-line explication of 
the more difficult passages. Professor 
Bodelsen (Co en) has drawn judi- 
ciously upon Eliot criticism and scholar- 
ship and throughout has contributed many 
sound and revealing insights of his own. 
The book’s usefulness for the student is 
enhanced by the introductory chapter on 
Eliot’s poetic technique; its value for the 
— is everywhere apparent as it eluci- 
tes the obscure and illuminates the 
difficult. 
Unrversiry oF Vincrnia 


Joseru L. Biotner 
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Designed to Meet the Broad Demands 
of Freshman Composition Courses 


Linguistics-logic-semantics 


PATTERNS OF THINKING AND WRITING 


A Modern Approach to American English 
by 
Byron Guyer and Donald A. Bird 


Pre-publication reviews have consistently commended the unique and 
practical approach of this new text: “ .. . a forward step, in advance of 
any book of its kind now available.’ ‘‘The authors have approached 
linguistics with moderation and discretion, but without distortion of the 
basic emphasis in structural grammar." ‘'Very practical for actual use as 
the basic text . . . . | found it interesting and challenging. The exercise 
materials are excellent and clearly within the range of student interest 
and motivation.”’ Beginning with the problems of clear thinking, the 
authors integrate all pertinent material from logic, structural linguistics, 
and semantics. Each section of the book clearly focuses on freshman 
writing problems with continuous application to and practice in actual 
writing. 400 pages. Published March, 1959. 
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A rhetoric-centered handbook 


WORDS AND IDEAS 
A Handbook for College Writing 
by 
Hans P. Guth 


Sound, well-organized, well-presented, and excellently written, ‘'This 
book in almost every detail is as ‘right’ as a single handbook of writing 
can be. There is a freshness of approach that is almost exciting." Further 
comments about this combined rhetoric and handbook have been: 
“Sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, (Dr. Guth) is almost 
always smooth, lucid, and abundantly supported by clarifying examples. 
| am genuinely enthusiastic about the crispness of his style, his good 
sense, and his understanding of what a freshman writer needs to know. 
And, the illustrations and exercise selections constitute a miniature 
library of liberal education. It's a sprightly and well-written book." 
640 pages. Published March, 1959. 


Integrated communication skills 


COMMUNICATION 
Principles and Practice 
by 
Charles H. Kegel and Martin Stevens 


Designed for @ year's course in communication, Kegel and Stevens have 
successfully integrated the five vital skills, and they have dealt compre- 
hensively with grammatical terminology in the liberal attitude of the 
descriptive linguist. This presentation is in keeping with the newer trend 
to integrate the five skills to meet the demand for a thoroughly practical 
approach for classroom instruction. An extensive reference index covers 
terms relevant to all areas of communication, and it provides the student 
with a thorough, yet compact, guide to acceptable usage. One reviewer 
enthusiastically commented, ‘These ideas are good. The point of view 
is excellent. The aims and underlying philosophy, and the way in which 
they are reflected, are solid."" 384 pages. Published April, 1959. 
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e 458 pages 
e 17 chapters 


e Summary and evaluation of literary 
scholarship in the past 30 years 


e Valuable reference for every 
teacher of literature 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


@ $5.00 ($2.95 to NCTE members) 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Just Published 


A Science Reader 


LAWRENCE VY. RYAN 


Ranging from Isaac Newton to contemporaries 
and covering a wide range of topics from the 
Law of Economy, Struggle for Existence, and 
Sound and Rhythm to An Automatic Machine 
Tool and Quantum Electrodynamics, these se- 
lections provide superb examples of how good 
technical writing can be. Organized for easy 
teaching by the usual types: description, defi- 
nition, process, classification, analysis, etc. 


308 pages $1.95 


for technical writing coursed 


Recent and Widely Used 


Guide to Technical Reports 
by H. Dan Piper & Frank E. Davie 

A new Rinehart English Pamphlet by a Cal. 

Tech. teacher of technical writing and an 

engineer of many years’ experience in tech- 

nical writing and the supervision of technical 

reports. $1.00 


Technical Writing 
by Gordon H. Mills & John A. Walter 


One of the most widely used basic texts on 
the subject. $4.50 


Preparing the Research Paper 
4th Edition by Robert Morell Schmitz 
Considered by hundreds of teachers to be “by 
all odds the best treatment of the subject.” 
A Rinehart English Pamphlet. $1.00 


for copies write to 


RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Selected List of 


EVERGREEN BOOKS 


Here are six new titles and a select list of current titles in the famous 
EVERGREEN paperbound series. These reprints in inexpensive editions of 


timeless classics and important critical works are of 


ial interest to English 


teachers. Write for free, complete list of the 150 titles in the EVERGREEN 


BOOKS series. 


Leon Edel. THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGI- 


CAL NOVEL. The author of Henry James: 
The Untried Years analyzes the 


the work of Joyce, Proust, Virginia Woolf, 

Dorothy Richardson and Faulkner. 
E134/$1.45 

Gay Wilson Allen. THE SOLITARY 


SINGER: A Critical Biography of Walt 


Whitman. Here finally is a full scale biog- 
raphy of one of the most amazing 
baffling lives in literature, every detail based 
on letters, collaboration, the artist’s own 
work and thorough scholarship. “Here is the 
life of Whitman that must su e all 
other biographies.” —H. E. Childs. With 
frontispiece and half-tone plates; text un- 
changed from $8.00 edition. E136/$2.95 


Ward L. Miner. THE WORLD OF WIL- 
LIAM FAULKNER. An indispensable key to 
the historical and geographical background 
of Faulkner’s novels, comparing the human 
and geographical aspects of Oxford, Miss. 
with the imaginary world of Faulkner’s fic- 
tion. E142/$1.45 


Henry James. ITALIAN HOURS. These 
are the incomparable travel essays of James. 
“Of all the countries of Europe, Italy excited 
in James the strongest romantic feeling, 
most intense sensuous emotion and perhaps 
the richest evocations to be found in his 
essays and tales.”"—Morton Dauwen Zabel. 
E156/$1.95 


Henry James. THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
This classic novel, the crowning work of 
Henry James’ final od, is now available 
special way possi e greatest o 
E131/$1.95 


Frank Norris. VANDOVER AND THE 


BRUTE. This early psychological novel deal- 
ing with the hysterical reaction to a re- 
pressed Oedipal conflict is as vivid today as 
when it was written. A remarkably fine social 
document set amid the rich merchant class 
in San Francisco. E148/$2.45 


GROVE PRESS INC., 795 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


CURRENT TITLES include: 


THE ANTIC MUSE: American Writers in 
ler ay Edited by R. P. Falk. Satires of 


American writers and present, 
ally Franklin to Fa , from Mark 
Twain to Thurber. E37/$1.45 


C. M. Bowra. THE CREATIVE EXPERI- 
MENT. A study of seven leading post-sym- 
bolist poets: Apollinaire, Cavafy, Mayakov- 
sky, Pasternak, Lorca, Alberti and Eliot. 


Horace Gregory. D. H. LAWRENCE: PIL- 
GRIM OF THE APOCALYPSE. An essential 
guidebook toward an understanding of one 
of the key figures in twentieth century litera- 
ture. E74/$1.45 

Charles Olson. CALL ME ISHMAEL. 
A critical evaluation of Herman Melville and 
Moby Dick. E95/$1.25 

Herbert Read. THE NATURE OF LITERA- 
TURE. A discussion of the nature of the cre- 


ative act and the poetic lence, giving 
literary criticism a new ological orien- 
tation. E92/$1.95 


Herman Melville. THE CONFIDENCE 
MAN. E1/$1.75 
Herman Melville. WHITE JACKET. 


E43/$1.95 
Herman Melville. PIERRE. E55/$2.45 
Frank Norris. THE PIT. E41/$1.75 


Henry James. A LONDON LIFE. £58/$1.45 
Henry James. THE REVERBERATOR. 
E66/$1.45 
Henry James. LITERARY REVIEWS 
AND ESSAYS. E116/$2.45 
Sherwood Anderson. A STORY 
TELLER’S STORY. | E109/$1.95 
Germaine Breé. MARCEL PROUST & 
DELIVERANCE FROM TIME. £123/$1.45 
Alfred Kazin. WALKER IN THE CITY. 
E108/$1.45 
Edwin Muir. COLLECTED POEMS. — 


E77/ 
Mark Twain. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. 
E25/$1.45 
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MODERN PROSE: Form and Style 


WILLIAM VAN O'CONNOR 
University of Minnesota 


The ten sections of this book provide a sequence of 
reading selections to pace the student’s progress in 
writing from his first freshman theme to his final term 
paper. Teacher's Manual available. 


“It is the best anthology I know of, because it per- 
mits the English teacher to teach English instead of 
a variety of other subject matters which belong in 
other departments.” 


—Tuomas F. Dunn, Drake University 


A CASEBOOK ON EZRA POUND 


Edited by WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 
and EDWARD STONE, Ohio University 


For “controlled sources” projects of many kinds: the 
research paper, the short or long essay, the freshman 
term paper. Twenty-three selections (about 160 
pages) with background material, questions, specific 
writing assignments. 

A Casebook on Ezra Pound can be used with Section 
X of O’Connor’s Modern Prose, or it can be used 
separately. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Play (omes to Life in 


THEATRE CLASSICS FOR 
THE MODERN READER 


This deluxe illustrated edition is a publisher's bid for laurels. 


The diversified talents of Vincent Hopper, Gerald Lahey, George Hersey 
and Fritz Kredel were enlisted to produce the best possible reading versions 
of the classics of the stage. This combination of literary editors, theatrical 
technician and illustrator has created a new kind of multi-dimensional text 
which encourages the student-reader to visualize the plays as they were 
originally staged and to read the lines as living dialogue. 


Each play is prefaced by a pertinent biographical sketch of the pla 

an illuminating discussion of the play, and a ee of the = 
conditions of its opening night. Footnotes are helpful; they avoid parading 
extraneous learning. Pa typeface, text and illustrations encourage the 
student to become a booklover in every sense of the word. 


The School for Scandal RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
The Rivals RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
She Stoops te Conquer OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Volpone, or The Fox BEN JONSON 
The Way of The World WILLIAM CONGREVE 
The Importance of Being Earnest OSCAR WILDE 


Other titles in preparation 


Each 65¢ paper, $1 cloth 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES + INC + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
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“Reading maketh a full man...” 


Readings for College English 


Second Edition 1957 


Edited by John C. Bushman, Los Angeles State College 
and the late Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 


The readings in this text were chosen to help the college composition student 
read, think, speak, and write better. They are especially valuable for illustrating 
the techniques of writing. Discussion questions accompany almost all selections. 
Writing assignments are plentiful, particularly in connection with the simpler 
types of writing that can serve as models. A most useful index locates, in ad- 
dition to authors and titles, types of writing, subject matter, and grammatical 
and rhetorical points. 


Modern American Reader 


1958 


Edited by Irving Ribner, Tulane University and 
Paul Ruggiers, University of Oklahoma 


Selected to challenge the freshman as he reads and to inspire him to his best 
writing, the essays in this text reflect the thinking of various men and women on 
matters significant in our time. For each essay there are questions on content and 
organization, questions on style, and suggestions for themes. A full and complete 
index locates even the topics dealt with in the editorial apparatus. 


Ideas and Backgrounds 


A Reader for Composition 1957 


Edited by Keith G. Huntress, Fred W. Lorch, and 
W. Paul Jones, Iowa State College 


Stimulating objective thinking about matters of contemporary interest and im- 
portance, this text helps the student improve his reading and gives him sub- 
stance for writing. Varying points of view are presented within the eight topical 
sections. The range of selections gives the student’s thinking an historical di- 
mension. End-of-chapter materials call for thinking, writing, speaking, and ad- 
ditional reading. Suggestions for research papers follow each section. 


Division 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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...and writing an exact man.” 


American Business Writing 


1959 
Harvey E. Drach, University of Cincinnati 


In little more than half the usual number of pages, Professor Drach treats 
thoroughly all the topics ordinarily covered in the Business English course. He 
accomplishes this by writing clearly, precisely, economically. Diagnostic tests at 
the end of the first chapter show the student what he needs to concentrate on 
during the course. End-of-chapter exercises give him ample opportunity to 


analyze and write business communications. 
Writer's Adviser 


for Freshman Composition 


\ 
Second Edition 1957 
Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster, Temple University 


Writer’s Adviser is a sensible, realistic basic text for the composition course. 
Every grammatical topic included contributes to developing the kind of sentence 
mastery the average freshman needs. Throughout, the authors maintain a 
positive approach that encourages the student in his writing. The Second Edition 
includes a chapter on the research paper. 


Writing for College 
1956 


Laurence Barrett, Kalamazoo College 


This text for the course in freshman English has the over-all purpose of helping 
the student learn to use the resources of his language. It helps him become aware 
of what he wants to say, the various means at his command for saying it, and 
the effect his words have on others. The end-of-chapter exercises suggest un- 
usually challenging and imaginative applications. 


The Mechanics of the Sentence 
Form A and Form B, Revised Editions 


Teacher’s Key for Each Edition 
Alice Hyde Hupp, University of Nebraska 


Many of the exercises in this text-workbook consist of connected passages of 
literary interest. Form A and Form B contain the same explanatory material, 
but entirely different exercises. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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SOZAKING 


TEACHING 


ARVIN POLEY 


$ 


119 Pages $2.50 
($2.00 to NCTE members) 


A STUDENT'S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
, Dictionary 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 
As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
your get fo royalties, nati 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 
We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition— University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design and production 
which have won acceptance of 
ies, schools, booksellers and critics. 
Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation. 
For copies of our free literature, please 
write to Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 NY. 16 


COLLEGE 
$4 purchases 


not only membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COL- 
LEGE GLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
annually 500 pages of literary and 
pedagogical articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 


ENGLISH 


ay 
MATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
704 soutn sixtm street | 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


The Personal-Use Notetaking System Specifically Designed 
For COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 


A revolutio notetakin: using only the 26 letters of the longhand 
alphabet, Briefhand is idesl or the college-bound student. Easily written with 


pen or pencil, far greater speeds can be obtained when writing Briefhand on 


conventional typewriter. Briefhand can be taught in a matter of hours—no - 
ized teacher training is necessary! 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Allied Building - 645 S. E. Ankeny - Portlend 14, Oregon 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 169 E. Emerson 201 Lambert Bidg. 5850 McCommas Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Melrose (Boston), Mass. Long Beach, Calif. Dalles 16, Texas 


PLEASE SHIP (usual discount to teachers, schools and libraries except records, 
which are net plus postage.) 


—Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course _—_Complimentary copy of Carter 


30 Lessons), Carter, Freeman, McGill 
BRIEFHAND, Basic Course 


—Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete 
Course (70 Lessons), by Carter, Freeman, 
McGill and Yerian; $3.75 each, list price. 


——Copies BRIEFHAND DICTIONARY, by Car- 
ter, Angell and Hill; $3.75 each, list price. 

—Copies of Workbook for Carter BRIEF- 
HAND, by Guthrie; $1.65 each, list price. 


— Albums, Instruction and Dictation Records 
for Carter BRIEFHAND, by Guthrie and 
Yerian; $9.95 net, plus postage. 

——Teacher's Manual and Key, $1.00 list. 

——Student's Transcript, $1.00 list. : STATE 


—Correlated Tests, by McGill; $1.45 list. O BILL ME O BILL MY SCHOOL 


WORLD'S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED SYSTEM! 
an 
' i; 
Teacher's Manuals are furnished free with edop- ea hs 
tion order for either the Basic or Complete ot aera 
Text. 
; 
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STUDENT AND SOCIETY: 


Readings for College English 


George P. Clark; A. Dwight Culler, Yale University, Editors. A fine new 
anthology for the Freshman Composition course. Contains seventy-two 
essays and articles which are considerably longer than customary to give 
the student a clearer understanding of form. 672 pp. $4.50. 


LITERATURE AS A FINE ART 


Donald J. McGinn, Rutgers University; George Howerton, Northwestern University: 
Editors. xiv + 413 pp. $6.50 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati; Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern 
University: Editors. xix + 570 pp. $5.25 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois; Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of North 
Carolina: Editors. 608 $6.50 


pp. 


Publishers of Good Books — Evanston, Illinois; White Plains, New York 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Austin College 

Bennett College 

Boston University 

Brigham Young Univ. 

Carleton College 

Central Missouri State 
College 


College of the Sequolas 
Columbia University 
Connecticut College 
Cornell University 
Franklin & Marshall 

College 
Fresno State College 
Harpur College 
Harvard University 
Hastings College 
Indiana University 

Bloomington 

East Chicago 

Gary 

Jeffersonville 


lowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falis) 


King College 

Knox College 
Louisiana State Univ. 
Merrimack College 


Lhis Year 
Inquiry & Expression 


A COLLEGE READER 
by HAROLD C. MARTIN & RICHARD M. OHMANN 


and the coordinated 


The Logic & Rhetoric 
of Exposition 


by HAROLD C. MARTIN 


the “significantly different” texts which are proving 
an inspiring experience to teacher and student alike. 


for copies write to 


Miami University 
Middlebury College 
Modesto Junior 
College 
Northwestern Univ. 
Ohio State Univ. 
Oregon State College 
Pomona College 
Portland State College 
San Jose State College 
Skidmore College 
Southern III. Univ. 
Stephens College 
University of California 
(Berkeley) 
Univ. of Kansas City 
Univ. of Mass. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Univ. of Missouri 
Univ. of Oregon 
Univ. of Penna. 
Univ. of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Utica College 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Yankton College 
Yeshiva University 


232 Madison Ave. 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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eserve Now Your Appraisal Set of 
-B Developmental Reading Materials 


The C-B Series can be used both for short, 
intensive reading training programs, and for 
semester courses in reading improvement. 


Prints of Speech Preparation, the newest 
C-B educational film, are also available now. 


B Educational Films € 690 Market St. * San Francisco 4, Calif. 


OR REVIEW AND EVALUATION ONLY send without any charge the 
aterials checked below. The films will be returned about 10 days after 
ceipt in the convenient shipping carton you provide. 


EVELOPMENTAL READING SPEECH PREPARATION 


seeeeeseeeeee- Send as soon as your schedule permits. ...........--0 


Send to arrive about date indicated. ............--0 
(DATE) (DATE) 


MAIL THE CARD NOW 


... even if you wish 
materials sent later 


Whether you want preview materials to arrive 
as soon as possible or at a later date (see re- 
verse side of card), please return the card now. 


First Class 
Permit No. 12432 
San Francisco 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street 


San Francisco 4, California 
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e THE THIRD EDITION 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
AND INDEX 
TO ENGLISH 


Porter G. Perrin 


@Entirely reset with a_ slightly 
larger format 


@ New rhetoric chapters 


Personal experience 
Information papers 
Opinions 


@ New exercises, new examples 


@A revised organization of the 
Guide, with a natural progres- 
sion from fundamentals to com- 
plex writing problems, makes it 
a more useful book for teaching 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 
Atlanta 

Dallas 

Palo Alto 

Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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Sets a new standard for clarity of 
statement of the most generally accepted 
current American usage. 


College 


Meets the students’ need for a book 


Handbook intelligible to them. 


of Satisfies the demand for adequate, 


Composition 


workable, and realistic exercise material. 


Combines a flexible text with a thorough 
SIXTH EDITION reference handbook. 4438p. $3.50 


EDWIN C. WOOLLEY / FRANKLIN W. SCOTT / FREDERICK BRACHER 


Have you investigated the series that introduces 
the freshman to research methods? 


Selected Source Materials 


for College Research Papers 


recent additions to the series 


The Chicago Haymarket Riot: Anarchy on oe ae 
Bernard R. Kogan, University of Illi 


Mr. Spectator’s London — John H. Sutherland, wll College 
California Gold — Edwin R. Bingham, University of Oregon 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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